

















ORIGIN OF SPECIES. 





SECOND PAPER. 


Cif) EMEMBERING the wretched state of 
uncertainty there is attaching to the term 

i\ “species,” and what has been said in re- 
gard to the question of time, let us turn to the 
evidence by which the hypothesis of Mr. Dar- 
win is supported. As we have already said, the 
evidence may be divided into two classes. One 
belongs to the past, geological; the other to the 
present, or historic period. 

The whole evidence, however, may be in- 
cluded under the head of variation. This may 
be effected by external or internal circumstances 
or causes. Under the head of external circum- 
stances favoring or causing variation we may 
mention climate, food, and the various circum- 
stances connected with procuring it, etc. Un- 
der the head of internal circumstances would 
fall this so-called “tendency” to progressive 
development. But whether external or internal 
the result is variation, in the aggregate from 
some lower to some higher form, at least so 
says the “hypothesis.” Then, 

1. Such evidences as are afforded by the present 
order or state of organic nature. 

The proof under this head is of two kinds, 
natural and artificial, or experimental. But it 
may ail be considered, as already said, under 
the simple head of variation. This fact of 
variation is one of the plainest in nature. But 
whether by it we can explain how a higher 
species is derived from a lower, is a question. 
There are many ways by which variations are 
brought about. For example, by crosses. These 
may be either natural or artificial. Now we do 
not speak of crosses between mere varieties, 
but between species, if we know what they are. 
The crosses between mere varieties are beside 
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our case, unless it could be shown as a matter 
of fact, new species had been obtained in this 
way. We speak indeed of hybrids. But what 
is a hybrid? We will be told it is the offspring 
of a cross between two different species, as 
between the horse and the ass, the hybrid in 
this case being what we calla mule. But here 
comes in one out of a multitude of bad conse- 
quences, arising from an imperfect understand- 
ing as to what a species is. If you get a cross 
between two different species, which all would 
agree to call species, the hybrid is sterile, as in 
the case of the mule. But if you get a cross 
between what some would call different species, 
and others different varieties, your so-called 
hybrid may be fertile. Plainly, these two cases 
are not alike, still some use them in reasoning 
as if they were. 

Now in the case of crosses several material 
circumstances have never been satisfactorily 
explained by the supporters of the “ Darwinian 
Hypothesis.” Among these we would mention: 
Why crosses between generally admitted spe- 
cies are as a rule sterile. Why crosses between 
mere varieties are as a rule fertile. Whether 
fertile crosses between doubtful species do not 
mark them as simply permanent varieties. How 
we Shall explain the total impossibility of getting 
fertile crosses between some closely allied spe- 
cies, as the horse and ass, or of getting a 
cross of any kind between others, and more 
especially when it is remembered that the em- 
bryos of most animals appear to begin much 
alike. Whether undoubted hybrids, if fertile, can 
maintain themselves through successive genera- 
tions without the aid of, and without relapsing 
toward the parent stocks. These are not new 
questions, but until they are satisfactorily an- 
swered, which they never have been, they are 
good as new ones. Doubtless we shall be told, 
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because we have not toiled in this department 
as long as Professor Huxley or Mr. Darwin, 
we are thoroughly incompetent as judges in the 
case. This is a common way of stopping the 
mouth of inquiry as well as ignorance. But in 
all humility, we announce ourselves ready to 
discuss the question in detail when it appears 
necessary to do so. 

Again, variation is brought about by selection, 
both artificial and natural. We may speak of 
the latter more at length if it shall seem neces- 
sary below. Variation of either kind we gladly 
admit, but challenge the proof that any spe- 
cies—or whatever else you may call them—as 
distinct from each other as oaks from pines, 
or the pea from the bean, or as wheat from 
oats, or dogs from monkeys, or as monkeys 
from men, have ever varied, so as to transmute, 
gradually or otherwise, dogs into monkeys, or 
monkeys into men. 

Then as regards hybrids, in a state of nature 
they are exceedingly rare. But suppose it were 
otherwise, the fact of hybridism explains noth- 
ing really, especially if the hybrids are sterile. 
Because before hybridism can come into play 
you must have two distinct species at least to 
begin with. The difficulties of the case are all 
over before you can invoke its aid. The fact 
of variation is admitted; the only real point in 
controversy is as to the limits within which it 
operates. These limits, if such there be, when 
they are ascertained will be the defining lines 
of true species. Need we insist that until they 
are discovered there can be no sound accord in 
discussion ? 

Occasional monsters or “freaks of nature” 
do occur, but beyond these we have found no 
cases, even in Mr. Darwin’s writings, that show 
a “transmutation” to have been effected be- 
tween individuals or classes of animals as dis- 
tinct from each other as monkeys from men. But 
farther: the variations that have been brought 
to pass among plants and animals under do- 
mestication, are generally such as can only take 
place in this way. They are rarely or never 
found in nature. But in the “Darwinian Hy- 
pothesis” variations under domestication are 
employed in reasoning as if they were variations 
truly natural. But beneath or beyond all such 
subordinate considerations, we remark that nat- 
ural or artificial, or any other kind of selection, 
whether in the past or present, can not account 
for the origin of species. It only accounts for 
the preservation or perpetuation of this, or the 
destruction or disappearance of that form, or 
species, or variety, or type—only this and noth- 
ing more. It leaves wholly untouched the ques- 
tion as to how this form or that came to be 





what it was and is. The whole weight of selec- 
tion misses the point at issue. This is no mere 
verbal quibble or vain objection. If any one 
can really see more in this case of natural selec- 
tion in behalf of the “origin” of species, we 
should be obliged to them to point it out. 

2. We here turn to a consideration of the 
geological evidences of the truth of the “ Dar- 
winian Hypothesis.” We do not propose more 
than a glance at some of the salient features in 
the case. 

Here again, as in the former case, we ook 
for evidence of variation. This geological side 
of the question is a peculiarly happy one. It 
has never been tampered with by either the 
friends or foes of the “ Darwinian Hypothesis.” 
It tells an impartial tale without fear or favor. 
It is quite as impressive in its silence as when 
it speaks; as potent and as much deserving of 
attention in its negative as in its positive moods. 

Now what evidence is there from this source 
that classes as distinct from each other as men 
from monkeys have ever been transmuted by 
“variation” from the lower into the higher? 
The transition from one class to another must 
have been gradual, and the distinct claim is that 
it was so. Nowit is an old objection, we know, 
that this impartial, imperishable record ought 
to show some of the transition links, or inter- 
mediate terms in the progression, but old or 
new it has never been answered, and it can 
never be except by finding the missing links. 
This is not a question of opinion but of fact. 
The opinions of all the scientific men in the 
world are worth nothing in the face of such 
powerful negative testimony, none the less so 
because negative. It is hardly necessary to 
reiterate what every one knows, that such links 
have never been found. The only possible ex- 
planation that can be given in regard to their 
absence is, that they never existed. If they 
had existed no reason can be given why they 
should now be absent when the remains of the 
groups they connected are so abundant. We 
can not understand how the supporters of Mr. 
Darwin’s hypothesis can pass along so cheer- 
fully and complacently as they do over or past 
such an obstacle as this. They assert in the 
most hapeful and confident manner, though they 
have not been found, these connecting links 
will be some day. This may not be done in 
Mr. Darwin’s day, and may not be, indeed, for 
several hundred years to come; but, strong in 
scientific truth, they can afford to wait. We 
assert, not one solitary case has ever been found 
in the geological record that truly and directly 
supports Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis as to the 
“origin of species.” 
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We now turn to another difficulty that has 
always stood in the way of accepting this hy- 
pothesis. It can not be denied, and it need not 
be, that there is an instructive and interesting 
increase in the number and complexity of types, 
as we ascend the geological series, from the 
oldest to the most recent formations. We now 
put out of sight the question as to whether the 
true chronological order of formations has been 
accurately determined. But the point I now 
call attention to, is not the order of types, but 
their persistence. The most perfectly gradua- 
ted, progressive order in the types of organized 
beings—if it were shown, as it never has been— 
could not do more than lend a strong presump- 
tion in favor of the “ Darwinian Hypothesis,” 
or against the “special creation hypothesis.” 
The case would be conformable to either view. 

The fundamental postulate in the “ Darwin- 
ian Hypothesis” is that of a “tendency to pro- 
gressive and continuous variation and modifica- 
tion from lower to higher’ forms in the plant 
and animal kingdom.” And it is not the “tend- 
ency” simply, but the fact, that is insisted on. 

Now we do not know whether it may have 
appeared to many others as it does tous. But 
the more we try to reconcile the postulate above 
mentioned, with the fact of persistence of types, 
the more irreconcilable do they seem. 

We have said the fact of persistence. What 
evidence have we that types have persisted 
during the long lapse of time, since the earth 
first became peopled with living beings? On 
this point we had already collected evidence, 
when we fell in with Professor Huxley’s address 
before the Geological Society of London, and 
which is published in the recent volume entitled 
“Lay Sermons and Addresses.” In it we found 
certain statements which we employ instead of 
our own. I. Because they are so much more 
full and satisfactory, and because of the ac- 
knowledged ability of Professor Huxley. 
Because they are from the most conspicuous 
supporter of Mr. Darwin’s views. But here 
they are: 

“We are all accustomed to speak of the 
number and the extent of the changes in the 
living population of the. globe, during geolog- 
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ical time, as something enormous; and indeed | 


they are so, if we regard only the negative 
differences which separate the older rocks from 
the more modern, and if we look upon specific 
and generic changes as great changes, which, 
from one point of view, they truly are. But 
leaving the negative differences out of consid- 
eration, and looking only at the positive data 
furnished by the fossil world from a broader 
point of view—from that of the comparative 
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anatomist, who has made the study of the 
greater modifications of animal forms, his chief 
business—a surprise of another kind dawns 
upon the mind; and under this aspect the 
smallness of the total change becomes as as- 
tonishing as was its greatness under the other. 

“There are two hundred known orders of 
plants; of these not one is certainly known to 
exist exclusively in the fossil state. The whole 
lapse of geological time has as yet yielded not 
a single new ordinal type of vegetable struct- 
ure. (Hooker.) 

“The positive change in passing from the 
recent to the ancient animal world is greater, 
but still singularly small. No fossil animal is 
so distinct from those now living as to require 
to be arranged even in a separate class from 
those which contain existing forms. It is only 
when we come to the orders, which may be 
roughly estimated at about a hundred and thirty, 
that we meet with fossil animals so distinct 
from those now living as to require orders for 
themselves; and do not amount, on the most 
liberal estimate, to more than about ten’ per 
cent. of the whole. 

“There is no certainly extinct order of Proto- 
zoa, there is but one among the Celenterata— 
that of the rugose corals; there is none among 
the Mollusca; there are three, the Cystidea, 
Blastoidea,and Edrioasterida, among the Echin- 
odorms,; and two, the 7rilobita and Euryfte- 
rida, among the Crustacea—making altogether 
five, for the great sub-kingdom Axnnulosa. 
Among vertebrates there is no ordinarily dis- 
tinct fossil fish. There is only one extinct 
order of Amphibia—the Labyrinthodonts; but 
there are at least four distinct orders of Rep- 
tilia; namely, Jchthyosauria, Plesiosauria, Pte- 
rosauria, Dinosauria, and perhaps another or 
two. There is no known extinct order of birds, 
and no certainly known extinct order of mam- 
mals, the ordinal distinction of the ‘Zoxodon- 
tia’ being doubtful.” 

Proving the extinction of species or orders has 
of course no direct bearing, if any, on the ques- 
tion of their origin. Such statements are valu- 
able only for our present purpose, when they 
enable us to see how few species or orders have 
become extinct, as compared with those that 
persist. Now as regards those species or or- 
ders that have persisted, Professor Huxley says, 
referring to the observations of another: 

He stated, on the authority of Dr. Hooker, 
that there are carboniferous plants which appear 
to be generically identical with some now liv- 
ing; that the cone of the odlitic Araucaria is 
hardly distinguishable from that of an existing 
species; that a true Pinus appears in the Pur- 
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becks, and a Fuglans in the chalk; while from 
the Bagshot sands, a Banksia, the wood of 
which is not distinguishable from that of spe- 
cies now living in Australia, had been obtained. 

Turning to the animal kingdom, he affirmed 
the tabulate corals, of the S/urian rocks, to be 
wonderfully like those which now exist, while 
even the families of the Aforosa were all rep- 
resented in the older Mesozoic rocks. 

Among the J/ol/usca similar facts were ad- 
duced. Let it be borne in mind that Aricula, 
Mytails, Chiton, Natica, Patella, Trochus, Dis- 
cenia, Orbicula, Lingula, Rhynchonella, and 
Nautilus, all of which are existing genera, are 
given without a doubt as Silurian in the last 
edition of the “Siluria,” while the highest forms 
of the highest Cephalopods are represented in 
the Zias by a genus, Belemnotenthis, which 
presents the closest relations to the existing 
Loligo. 

The two highest groups of the Annulosa, 
the /msecta and the Arachnida, are represented 
in the coal, either by existing genera, or by 
forms differing from existing genera in quite 
minor peculiarities. 

Turning to the Vertebrate, the only Paleozoia 
Elasmobranch fish, of which we have any com- 
plete knowledge, is the Devonian, and carbon- 
iferous, Pleura Canthus, which differs no more 
from existing sharks than these do from one 
another. 

Again, vast as is the number of undoubtedly 
Ganoid fossil fishes, and great as is their range 
in time, a large mass of evidence has recently 
been adduced to show that almost all those 
respecting which we possess sufficient informa- 
tion, are referable to the same subordinal groups 
as the existing Lepidosteus, Polypterus, and 
sturgeon, and that a singular relation obtains 
between the older and younger fishes; the 
former the Devonian Ganoids, being almost all 
members of the same suborder as Polypterus, 
while the Mesozoic Ganoids are almost all sim- 
ilarly allied to Lepidosteus. 

Again, what can be more remarkable than 
the singular constancy. of structure preserved 
throughout a vast period of time by the family 
of the Pycnodonts and by that of the true Coe- 
lacanths—the former persisting with but in- 
significant modifications from the carboniferous 
to the tertiary rocks inclusive; the latter exist- 
ing with still less change from the carboniferous 
rocks to the chalk inclusive ? 

Among reptiles, the highest living group, 
that of the Crocodilia, is represented at the early 
part of the Mesozoic epoch by species identi- 
cal in the essential characters of their organi- 
zation with those now living, and differing from 





the latter only in such matters as the form of 
the articular facets of the vertebral centra, in the 
extent to which the nasal passages are sepa- 
rated from the cavity of the mouth by bone, 
and the proportions of the limbs. 

And even as regards the Mammalia, the 
scanty remains of 7riassic and Od/itic species 
afford no foundation for the supposition that 
the organization of the oldest forms differed 
nearly so much from some of those which now 
live as these differ from one another. 

“It is needless,” he continues, “to multiply 
these instances. Enough has been said to 
justify the statement, that, in view of the im- 
mense diversity of known animal and vegetable 
forms, and the enormous lapse of time, indica- 
ted by the accumulation of fossiliferous strata, 
the only circumstance to be wondered at is, not 
that the changes as exhibited by positive evi- 
dence have been so great, but that they have 
been so small.” 

After these remarkable statements, Professor 
Huxley takes each great division of the animal 
kingdom, and in a more summary but not less 
satisfactory manner, reaches the same conclu- 
sion as in the former case, which we here pre- 
sent in his own words, not only for its truthful- 
ness, but because of its applicability to our 
question: 

“These examples might be almost indefi- 
nitely multiplied, but they are sufficient to prove 
that the only safe and unquestionable testimony 
we can procure—positive evidence—fails to 
demonstrate any sort of progressive modifica- 
tion toward a less embryonic or less generalized 
type in a great many groups of animals of long- 
continued geological existence. In these groups 
there is abundant evidence of variation—none 
of what is ordinarily understood as progres- 
sion; and if the known geological record is to 
be regarded as even any inconsiderable frag- 
ment of the whole, it is inconceivable that any 
theory of a necessarily progressive development 
can stand, for the numerous orders and families 
cited afford no trace of such a process.” 

Or further on and more comprehensively he 
sums up the whole matter: 

“What, then, does an unpartial survey of the 
positively ascertained truths of paleontology 
testify in relation to the common doctrines of 
progressive modification, which suppose that 
modification to have taken place by a necessary 
progress from more to less generalized types, 
within the limits of the period represented by 
the fossiliferous rocks? It negatives those 
doctrines; for it either shows us no evidence 
of any such modification, or demonstrates it to 
have been very slight; and as to the nature of 
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that modification, it yields no evidence what- 
ever that the earlier members of any long-con- 
tinued group were more generalized in structure 
than the later ones.” 

Can it be possible these are the utterances 
of Professor Huxley, who wrote his “Origin 
of Species ” and “ Man’s Place in Nature,” in 
the direct interest of the “ Darwinian Hypoth- 
esis?” Can it be possible he is unaware of the 
logical consequences of these honest, fervent 
statements in relation to the “ Darwinian Hy- 
pothesis?” Could any more convincing and 
emphatic negation of that hypothesis be given? 
Can it be said after this that “the geological 
record as a whole” supports the hypothesis in 
question? Can we esteem the bearings of this 
great fact of the persistence of types on the 
“Darwinian Hypothesis,” through untold ages 
in time, and in spite of the remarkable mutations 
the earth has manifestly undergone since the 
first fossiliferous rocks were deposited, and in 
spite of numberless variations—can we esteem 
it a slight matter? Whatever others may say, 
we say zo. To our minds this hypothesis de- 
rives not the slightest real support from the 
geological record. Aside from the great classes 
of evidence already referred to, what have we 
that can lend real help to the “ Darwinian Hy- 
pothesis?” None, so far as we know, except 
such as may be derived from comparative anat- 
omy. We have just quoted a deliberate ex- 
pression from Professor Huxley, made from the 
stand-point of the comparative anatomist. But, 
however interesting this kind of evidence may 
be—and it is among the best—we are prepared 
to say it does not exceed, if it equals, in logical 
value that already referred to. 

We do not undertake to assert the “ Dar- 
winian Hypothesis ” may not prove true in the 
future. But we do assert, without the slightest 
fear of successful contradiction, that as the 
evidence now stands the hypothesis not only is 
unproved, but has to face a mass of counter 
evidence, positive and negative, which there 
seems to be no other way to conciliate or sat- 
isfy except by a bodily surrender. 


———__ -e—_—_——_ 


THE great means of guarding against the 
errors which surround us, is the diligent, obedi- 
ent, devout study of God’s Word. Errors in 
doctrine, errors in practice, errors which are 
floating in the atmosphere in which we live, and 
which nothing but familiarity with God’s Word, 
and having our minds impregnated with it, will 
preserve us from imbibing. Only let us remem- 
ber that it is not merely head-knowledge that 
we want, but such as is needed by the heart. 





DOWN IN A COPPER MINE. 


OR a week or more I had been wandering 

about in the strange, wild region of the 

upper peninsula of Michigan, usually known 
as Lake Superior. First I had spent a few days 
at Negaunee and Ishpeming, among the iron 
mines, where some of the richest ores are found, 
and some of the best metal in the world is 
made; where the supply seems inexhaustible, 
and where, though most of the ore is sent away 
to be manufactured into pigs elsewhere, yet the 
small number of furnaces now in operation in 
the immediate vicinity consume in the aggregate 
the fuel furnished by forty-eight acres of average 
wood-land every week. From Negaunee I had 
gone to Marquette, down the inclined plane of 
the railway, descending a thousand feet in about 
thirteen miles. A steam-boat sail by night 
brings us with the early morning to the long, 
narrow, crooked inlet known as Portage Lake, 
lying low down between two ranges of hills 
which crowd close together as if grudging room 
for the lake, which, nevertheless, manages to 
spread itself out pretty broadly in places, and 
to stretch itself so nearly across the Kewenaw 
Peninsula that the government is constructing 
a canal at the westerly extremity to connect it 
with Lake Superior, and so make a short cut 
for vessels and steamers doing business in these 
northern waters. A stop of two days at Haugh- 
ton and Hancock, villages of some importance, 
and fastened somehow curiously on the sides 
of the hills facing each other, with the narrow 
lake between, had begun to familiarize me with 
the copper mining business, as here we just 
fairly enter into the copper region. There are 
some half a dozen large mines in the immediate 
vicinity, and others not far off. From Hancock 
to Eagle River is a not very long day’s ride, 
but over a fearfully rough road most of the 
way in rude coaches, but with good-natured 
though not very pious drivers, who are yet very 
generous in offering to treat their passengers at 
every little log tavern where they stop to water 
their horses and quench their own thirst. The 
country is not thoroughly subdued, and has a 
kind of defiant air, as if it considered itself, on 
the whole, superior to any civilization which 
had yet invaded it. We passed through several 
mining settlements, most of them now aban- 
doned ; for out of more than a hundred mines 
that have been opened and worked, only about 
a dozen are now in operation. The demand 
for copper is comparatively small; and though 
the deposits here are probably richer than al- 
most anywhere else in the world, yet the ex- 
pense is so great that it requires a very rich 
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mine and excellent facilities for working to be 
profitable. It is pitiful to see dilapidated and 
tenantless settlements around the unworked 
mines, upon some of which hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars have been expended. In going 
a few miles some hundreds of these comfortable 
block-houses, constructed by the companies for 
the miners’ families, are seen without an inhab- 
itant. 

The Calumet mine, near which we stopped 
for dinner, is a comparatively new mine, and is 
one of the richest and most profitable in the 
world. The copper here is not, as in most of 
the mines, found principally in large masses, 
but diffused nearly uniformly through the rock, 
the latter yielding an unusually large per cent. 
of the pure metal. This mine with the Hecla 
near it, and two or three others, are probably 
the only ones at present which are paying any 
profit to their owners. 

The last few miles of our ride furnished us 
with an interesting contrast to the previous 
experiences of the day. The roads became 
hard and smooth, and toward night an opening 
in the ridge, on the south-west side of which 
we had been traveling all the afternoon, afforded 
us a picturesque passage out toward Eagle 
River and the western shore. It was a magnif- 
icent spectacle; the waters of Superior appar- 
ently as boundless as those of the ocean; the 
sun declining rapidly and almost touching their 
surface, making them glow like molten silver, 
while the little hamlet, with its dilapidated and 
weather-beaten appearance, yet seemed to say 
it has a “mission,” which it will accomplish as 
soon as the Government gets the rocks out of 
the harbor which it is trying to improve. 

At the hotel I found Tom D., a junior in our 
college, with a buggy to take me to his father’s, 
at the central mine several miles away. It was 
a delightful drive up over the long cliff again, 
with the wild picturesque country below us, and 
the great inland sea stretching away off to the 
western and northern horizon. I had a hospita- 
ble welcome at Captain D.’s, and most agreeable 
entertainment, both in the family and among the 
many objects and scenes of interest in the vicin- 
ity. The central mine is in the moderately ele- 
vated and nearly continuous range which forms 
the backbone of the Kewenaw Peninsula, which 
juts out into the lake in a northerly and easterly 
direction from the main land. It is only a few 
miles from the outermost point. The mine itself 
is one of those moderately prosperous ones 
which, by economical and careful management, 
is kept in good condition, pays good wages to 
its employés, and yields a good, fair, steady 
profit to its owners. The company owns all 





the property in the vicinity. It builds neat, 
cheap, but comfortable and convenient block- 
houses—that is, of hewn logs—for the miners’ 
families, for which they pay a reasonably low 
rent. There are, on the average, about two 
hundred and fifty men employed. The wages, 
in 1868, of those who worked under ground 
averaged about $52.50 per month, while those 
who worked on the surface averaged a little 
more than $44. They pay each a certain sum 
every month for medical attendance; there is 
also a benevolent fund for the sick or otherwise 
unfortunate to which all contribute. All the 
supplies of every kind are furnished at the com- 
pany’s store at a slight per cent. in advance of 
the actual cost. It will be seen that while the 
wages are pretty good, the cost of living is not 
high, and there are very few families who are not 
in a comfortable condition. Most of the miners 
are Cornish men from England, but there is 
also a considerable number of Irish, Germans, 
Danes, and Swedes, with now and then a 
Yankee. Captain D. is the superintendent of 
the under-ground work, or the mining captain. 
It had been my desire all along to go down into 
a mine, but for one reason or another I had 
been prevented till the last of my visit. At 
Hancock they told me I had come in a bad 
time. Here at the central the friends had rep- 
resented the undertaking in a discouraging as- 
pect, and it had been put off from day to day. 
The last day of my stay had come, and it was 
then or never with me, so I determined it should 
be then. I got up in the morning sick, weak, 
and dizzy. The day before Tom and I had 
gone out about ten miles to visit a beautiful 
region in the vicinity of Lac La Belle. While 
there we had climbed up the ridge, which here 
grows more precipitous, and had also ascended 
a prominent elevation which springs up above 
the general range, almost the highest point on 
the peninsula, affording, in a clear day, a grand 
view of the land and of the lake on both sides, 
and the far-off northern shore in British Amer- 
ica. The enterprise was something more than 
we had bargained for. Losing our way, we had 
got entangled in a vast maze of fallen trees cut 
down to make an outlook from a station near 
by, and which formed an abatis which would 
have been the delight of a defensive army in 
time of war. It was a fearful place to get into, 
and nearly impossible to get out of. We barely 
escaped by patient and painful persistence, suf- 
fering some in body, raiment, mind, and moral 
character. The view, after all, was not what 
we had hoped; the thick, smoky condition of 
the atmosphere narrowing our horizon to a 
small circumference, giving us little more than 
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the marvelously beautiful little lake opening out 
into the great inland sea, and some square miles 
of rude but picturesque wild country. Then, 
too, we had been assaulted by an army of the 
most villainous, and blood-thirsty, and utterly 
remorseless mosquitoes I ever saw. They be- 
came a multitudinous torment. The handker- 
chiefs with which we tried to brush them from 
us were stained with blood, as were our fore- 
heads, necks, and hands. When we stopped to 
partake of the luncheon Tom had thoughtfully 
brought along, they massed their forces and 
came down upon us with tenfold energy. They 
were hungrier than we were. We did not eat 
so much as we were eaten. We surrendered at 
discretion, and were escorted down the mount- 
ain and sent under a strong guard back to the 
central mine, very much dilapidated and quite 
sick. Even a night’s sleep had not cured me: 
and but for my determination to get an inside 
view of the copper business, I should hardly 
have thought of Yeaving the house for the day. 
As, it was I dared not tell my friends of my 
condition, lest they should interpose new ob- 
stacles. 

About nine o’clock, with Tom and Captain 
D., I went to the building at the entrance of 
one of the shafts. There are four of these; 
two vertical, opening from different points in 
the side of the hill; one horizontal, beginning 
well down toward the foot of the hill; and one 
“incline,” running at an angle of about thirty- 
two degrees, on which, when completed, it is 
proposed to put a “man-engine,” to go up and 
down with persons and things. 

To go into the mine it is necessary to put on 
the miner’s garb. I accordingly took off my 
own clothes and got into a good thick pair of 
drawers, over which I drew on stout duck 
trowsers. I also put on a good warm under- 
shirt and over it a coarse loose jacket. Thena 
pair of heavy and capacious boots at one end 
of my person, and at the other a thick, clumsy 
hat, which had evidently seen service both as a 
covering and a helmet, and was thoroughly in- 
crusted with a coating of clay and grease, com- 
pleted my array. A tallow candle, with a ball 
of plastic and adhesive clay rolled around the 
lower end, so that in ascending and descending 
the ladder it might be readily fastened to the 
hat, was placed in my hand, and I was in the 
full uniform of, and no doubt was as prepos- 
sessing as, the average miner. 

The captain opened a door and a very modest 
hole in the ground appeared; also a ladder, 
upon which he easily swung himself and bade 
me follow. The ladders are firmly fixed, their 
rounds made of iron, wet, and cold, and muddy 





to handle; but they must be handled; for it is 
too late to shrink from dirt when you have 
once made up your mind to go into a mine. 
The ladders are not very long; but it is like 
going down into a well of small diameter, and 
when -yow get to the bottom of it, going on 
down into another, and then into another under 
that, and so on. The walls are dark and glis- 
tening around you and dripping with moisture, 
and every way unrelenting. After going down 
thirty or forty feet we are at the “adit.” From 
this they begin to reckon the “levels” down- 
ward. These are horizontal cuts—some of 
them half a mile long, and on the average from 
four to six feet square. They are parallel to 
the adit and directly under it. There are ten 
of them, having a nominal distance of ten fath- 
oms between them; though I believe the real 
distance is on the average considerably more. 
The tenth level is about eight hundred feet 
below the main entrance. 

After walking along the adit for a good many 
rods, we began again to descend, now a long 
ladder and now a very short one; sometimes 
for a while in a level or passing along in it; 
now Standing upright, and then crouching almost 
to the ground; here clambering over high piles 
of broken, jagged rocks with great difficulty, and 
there pursuing the track of a veritable under- 
ground railroad, which has, however, none of 
the poetry, nor the romance, nor yet the sort of 
stern facts, we have been accustomed to asso- 
ciate with the name—albeit the facts are stern 
enough connected with this and others like it. 
By the time I had gone down the first few lad- 
ders I felt very weak in my limbs, and a certain 
uncomfortable feeling in my head and chest 
made me a little apprehensive as to the result 
of my undertaking. Once or twice I thought 
what an interesting situation I should be in if I 
should get down to the bottom of the mine and 
then find myself too sick and too much ex- 
hausted to climb up again. Still I was too 
much interested to allow these thoughts to 
trouble me. 

It was not till we were nearly half-way to the 
bottom of the mine that I saw much work going 
on. There and at other places further on, some 
men were conveying the rocks and dirt in cars 
along the tram-way to the junctions of the ver- 
tical shafts with the levels, where the material 
would be emptied into the great “ skiffs,” to be 
raised to the surface by steam-power, and there 
to be sorted, and so much of it as could be 
made profitable prepared for the stamping-mills, 
or shipped in mass. Others were putting in 
the “lagging” or massive wood-work—timbers, 
props and stays, both to keep the rock from 
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falling inat the side, and to keep the stones and 
dirt from rattling down uncomfortably over- 
head—to both of which disagreeable liabilities 
the miners in these formations are exposed. 
This wood-work is also used for supports to 
the “stopes” into which the men work from the 
levels above, and for the “shutes ” down which 
they slide the rocky fragments into the cars that 
run along the levels. Some were engaged in drill- 
ing and blasting their way to extend their levels 
or sinking the vertical shafts or the “incline” 
still deeper. We did not always go down the 
main shafts in passing from one level to another ; 
but sometimes down what are called “ winzes,” 
made partly for ventilation and partly for con- 
venience of passage from place to place. At 
one point the miners were hauling the large 
metallic masses by means of systems of pulleys, 
slowly and tediously to a convenient place for 
working. Others still were cutting the huge 
unwieldy fragments into pieces that could be 
handled. Some of these masses of nearly pure 
copper weigh more than a hundred tons. They 
have to be cut into smaller fragments by a very 
slow and laborious process with cold chisels. 
The mass can not be broken like iron and other 
ores. Three persons usually work together at 
one cutting—two holding the chisel, while the 
third strikés with the sledge. A furrow of per- 
haps three-quarters of an inch, taking out a 
thin chip, is first made across the surface, and 
this is deepened by a continued process, till the 
mass is eut through. 

I ought to say that the mines of Lake Supe- 
rior, unlike those of almost any other locality 
in the world, furnish the copper in masses or 
diffused in small quantities through the rock— 
not in chemical combination with any other 
substance. With a single exception, I believe, 
no ores of copper are found in all this region. 
Some of the masses are of enormous size. 
When I was at the mines there had recently 
been detached in the Phcenix, not far from the 
Central, a mass, most of it pure copper, weigh- 
ing, it was estimated, more than five hundred 
tons. It would probably take a year or two, 
with all the force that could conveniently be 
put upon it, to cut it up so that it could be lifted 
out of the mine and prepared for transportation. 
The pieces when shipped are frequently very 
large. I saw one on the wharf at Eagle Har- 
bor which weighed nine tons, and there was 
very little but pure metal in it. 

It was after much toil that I reached the 
lowest “level,” literally the “last ditch.” It is 
between eight and nine hundred feet below the 
entrance of the principal shaft. The miners 
are still sinking the shaft and preparing to 





make another level below the tenth. I was 
very weary, yet not much more so than when I 
had gone one or two hundred feet. The tem- 
perature is not so much lower down deep in 
the mine than at the surface, as I had antici- 
pated. At most of the places where we exam- 
ined the thermometer, we found the mercury 
Standing at 65 or 60 degrees. The lowest point 
indicated was where there was a strong draft, 
and there it was 55 degrees. 

As toilsome as I had found the descent, the 
ascent was much more so. I soon grew pain- 
fully weary and much out of breath. I was 
often compelled to sit down and rest. Even so, 
I found myself staggering as I walked along, 
and that, too, where staggering was not a very 
safe thing to do. After much climbing, inter- 
spersed with much resting, my companions, who 
were accustomed to this kind of work and not 
needing the respite, good-naturedly and pa- 
tiently waiting my slower motion, we reached 
the “forty-fathom level” three hundred feet 
below the surface. We traveled along this till 
we came to the incline, which considerate Cap- 
tain D. thought I had better try “just for a 
change.” This, it will be remembered, runs 
straight from the surface, crossing the levels at 
an angle of thirty-two degrees. Up this we 
began to toil. The first part of the way it was 
indescribably rough. Great heaps of broken 
rock and loose dirt have to be clambered over, 
none the less difficult for lying between the 
great timbers of the yet unfinished incline. It 
was doubtful if we had gained much by the 
exchange of the ladders for this formidable 
“hill difficulty.” But I consoled myself with 
the philosophy of Sambo, who prophesied in a 
certain case that whichever of two roads the 
travelers took, they would not go far before they 
would wish they had taken the other. 

Still my strength held out, and in good time 
we reached a point whence there were better 
facilities for traveling—a plank floor with brack- 
ets of plank nailed on for steps—though still 
steep and slippery. Looking up from this point 
I saw away off in the incalculable distance a 
glimmer of light, like the moon trying to look 
through a thin place in a thick cloud on a 
stormy night. I was reluctantly made to be- 
lieve that it was the opening at entrance to 
the mine; but the distance seemed so immeas- 
urable that I could hardly accept the theory. 
But applying myself laboriously to the ascent, 
I found the surface of the earth not so far away 
as it had seemed ; just as I suppose the earnest 
Christian absorbing himself in his legitimate 
Christian work finds heaven nothing like so far 
away as when he js looking lazily and longingly 
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for it and nothing else. It seemed good to sit 
down and breathe the upper air once more. 

A considerable proportion of the material 
taken out of the mine is pure copper. The 
larger masses, when cut up into pieces conven- 
ient for hauling—that is, weighing from a few 
hundred pounds to a few tons—are hauled away 
to be shipped. Smaller fragments are also 
picked out of the debris which is being con- 
tinually brought up. Much of the rock is, of 
course, worthless, but a large proportion of 
what is left after the mass copper is culled out 
is sent to the stamping-mill to be pulverized 
and washed. The “stamps” are enormous pes- 
tles worked by a kind of trip-hammer arrange- 
ment. Each pestle weighs more than half a 
ton, and the force with which it comes down on 
the helpless rock grinds it to sand. There are 
four pestles i: a set, and about a dozen sets. 
When they azz all, or even half of them in 
operation, the din is quite equal to that of which 
the Cyclops are accused. The rocky fragments 
are let down through a kind of hopper from a 
bin behind the stamps, and are crushed between 
the latter and an iron floor beneath. A stream 
of water runs over the floor, carrying away 
whatever is ground off by the successive blows 
of the pestles into a vat, where the heavier por- 
tions containing the copper sink to the bottom, 
while the lighter and worthless sand is washed 
away. The former are taken up and exposed 
to successive washings by means of an ingen- 
ious apparatus, the more worthless material 
always passing off with the water till the com- 
paratively pure copper dust remains, which is 
put up in barrels to be sent away to the markets 
or the furnaces. 

In the central and most of the other mines in 
the vicinity the percentage of copper in the rock 
subjected to the process of stamping is small, 
not more than about two and one-half per cent. 
I think. If there were no mass-copper it would 
not pay for working. In the Calumet Mine, 
where the copper is not found in masses at all, 
but pretty uniformly distributed through the 
rock, the metal averages about nine per cent. 
This is accounted the richest mine in the whole 
region and perhaps in the world. 

The following are the statistics of the central 
mine for 1868, as given me by Dr. Whittlesey, 
resident physician: Product, 1,077 tons and 
859 pounds; yielding copper weight, 80.25 per 
cent.; or, of marketable copper, goo tons and 
942 pounds; sold at an average per pound of 
twenty-four cents. Receipts, $434,326.56; ex- 
penses, $304,914.91; net profit, $129,411.65. 
There was a dividend of $3.50 per share—par 
value of share $25—leaving a large reserve. 





This makes the investment here a pretty good 
one, giving an annual profit of some fourteen 
percent. But it must be remembered that this 
is one of the only four or five that yield any 
profit out of more than a hundred that have 
been opened and worked, some of them at 
enormous expense. 


BEWARE OF MOLE-HILLS. 


CHAPTER I. 


') EAR me, what a tiresome day! I’m 
sure the hours seem twice as long as 
usual. Why don’t it stop raining ?” 

and Mrs. Montfort yawned, looked out of the 
window at the cloudy sky, and yawned again. 

“I declare,” said she, “there goes that woman 
again in the same identical old brown dress, 
which looks as if it had been worn half a cen- 
tury at least. Every day she passes, armed 
with parasol or umbrella as occasion may re- 
quire, a veil over her face and a book in her 
hand. And there’s another poor, forlorn-look- 
ing creature just behind her. How fast she 
walks! it really tires me to watch her. Well, 
I’m very sure I should n’t like to go tramping 
at that rate through rain and slush on such a 
day. Why, how cold it is getting!” and the 
lady turned shivering from the window. 

Drawing a softly cushioned chair up to the 
fire, she sank into its tempting depths with 
another yawn. Taking up a book she sought 
to interest herself in its contents; a few pages 
only were perused, and the volume thrown half 
contemptuously upon a table beside her. 

“Pshaw! I should go to sleep over that dull 
thing. Harry need n’t bring me such books, 
for I won’t read them,” and the pretty mouth 
assumed for the moment a very defiant ex- 
pression. 

“Well, what next? O dear, what a bore 
such horrid weather is! One can’t go out, and, 
of course, for the same reason nobody comes. 
By the way, I wanted so much to drive down to 
Craig’s to-day to examine the new styles for 
trimming, for really I am at my wits’ end in 
regard to that very thing. There’s my new 
blue silk still at Madam Emmett’s waiting for 
the trimmings, and every thing I ’ve seen seems 
so very commonplace. I wonder if my new 
magazine has come.” 

She arose and, touching the bell, summoned 
to her room a pleasant-looking girl, who entered 
quietly and stood waiting for the lady’s orders. 

“Jane, has my fashion-book come yet ?” 

“No, ma’am, not yet,” replied Jane. 

“How provoking! Do throw on your cloak 
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and hat, then, Jane, and run down to Clay’s 
store and get me one; I must have it at once.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered the girl, glancing 
dubiously out of the window at the dashing 
rain. 

A few moments later and she was wending 
her way down the street, retaining her footing 
with difficulty, for it was now sleeting fast. 

“I wish fine ladies had something else to do 
than sit over the fire and think about the fash- 
ions. Fine day to send me out in the driving 
rain and sleet on such an errand, and me just 
getting over such a terrible cold too. There, it 
will be a wonder if I don’t get my neck broke 
before I get back,” added the girl, catching 
hold of an open gate, as her feet gave evidence 
of slipping from beneath her. “That’s the 
second time I have just saved myself from a 
fall. How I am ever to get back again is more 
than I can say, for it’s growing worse and 
worse, and every drop freezes as it falls. Ten to 
one there won’t be a thing in the book worth 
looking at when she gets it,” and the poor girl 
went on, slowly and cautiously, till the store 
was reached. Procuring the book she started 
on her homeward route. She had gone but a 
few steps before she again slipped, and would 
have fallen had it not been for the strong arm 
of a gentleman who was just in the act of pass- 
ing her. Looking up to thank him, to her sur- 
prise she met the kindly eyes of Mr. Montfort. 

“ Why, Jane,” said he, “what induced you to 
go out on such a day as this? You should not 
have done so; it is really dangerous.” 

**] did n’t come for my own pleasure, sir,” 
replied the girl rather shortly, for she was be- 
ginning to feel rather unkindly toward her mis- 
tress for subjecting her to such danger and 
inconvenience. 

“You did not? Where, then, are you going ?” 

“Going home now, or at least trying to. I 
was sent to Clay’s on an errand,” said she. 

“By Mrs. Montfort?” asked he. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then the errand must have been an impor- 
tant one.” 

“Yes, sir, very. My mistress was in need of 
a fashion-book,” replied the girl. 

Mr. Montfort bit his lip. “Your mistress 
was not aware of the condition of the streets, 
of course. I will send you home, however, in 
safety. Tell your mistress I shall probably be 
late this evening, as important business will 
detain me,” he said as he hailed an omnibus 
and put her in, adding, as he paid her fare, 
“there, now, you can ride to the door.” 

Mrs. Montfort thought the girl gone a long 
time, and was half inclined to be angry with her. 





“T declare, it is getting dark, and she has not 
come yet. Any one else could have walked the 
distance half a dozen times over. I hope there’s 
something new out. I’m tired to death of the 
old styles remodeled. Won't it be splendid if I 
can get mine done before Mrs. Morris has a 
chance to wear her’s! Why don’t that girl 
come ?” and again she walked to the window. 
As she stood there the front door of a house 
just opposite was opened, and a lady stepped 
out and glanced hastily up and down the street. 
It was a pleasant face, with speaking eyes, and 
a half-smiling, half-anxious expression about 
the lips. Stepping back again she stood just 
inside the open door, sheltered from the rain, 
yet exposed to the cold, damp air of the rainy 
evening. A tidy-looking girl came out of an 
adjoining room and, approaching the lady, threw 
a shawl over her shoulders. With a smile and 
a word of thanks the lady drew it around her, 
and the girl laughed knowingly as she disap- 
peared again. A moment later a gentleman 
opened the gate and ascended the stone steps. 
A bright look passed over the fair young face 
waiting at the door, and the gentleman held up 
a finger and shook his head, as if reproving her 
for waiting in the cold. She looked up in his 
face as she told how anxious she had been, 
since the walking was so dangerous. Bending 
down he kissed her, and throwing an arm around 
her drew her into the hall, and the front door 
was Closed. 

“Pshaw! what nonsense!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Montfort, who had watched this little scene 
from her window. “I declare it quite sickens 
me. Every day, Winter and Summer, she meets 
him at the door with just such a smile and ten- 
der greeting as that, just as if he was still the 
lover and not the husband. Harry and I got 
over all that nonsense long ago, and I’m sure 
they have been married longer than we. Dear 
me, what a fuss he makes over that child!” she 
added, as she looked into the cheerful, pleasant 
parlor where the father tossed up a curly headed 
little fellow, who laughed and crowed in a per- 
fect glee, while a little girl, two or three years 
his senior, leaned upon her mother’s knee, 
laughing gayly at little brother’s merry pranks, 
“Well, well,” said the watcher across the street, 
“they do seem happy after all. Mr. Gillmore 
always appears so full of life and good spirits ; 
there ’s a kind of sunshine about him that does 
seem rather pleasant, though they are some- 
times a trifle loving and correspondingly simple. 
It’s a long time since Harry and I indulged in 
any thing of that sort. There’s precious little 
gallantry about him now, and home seems 
to have become merely a place to stay when 
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there are no others open to him. He is polite 
though as ever, even more so if possible— 
in fact sometimes so frigidly ceremonious that 
his manner chills me. I’ve tried to equal him 
in that respect, but don’t think I succeed 
very well; it really requires too much of an 
effort, and I am naturally indolent. Well, it’s 
too late now to change matters; and yet it 
might have been different if our little Willie 
had lived. Harry might have loved home better 
then,” and the lady’s eyes glistened for a mo- 
ment with tears, as visions of a little grave 
arose before her, and her thoughts reverted to 
a time when her husband did love home, and 
they were very happy. Wherefore the change? 
As she turned from the window an omnibus 
drove up and paused before the door. “What 
can that mean?” exclaimed she, again looking 
out. “I do hope we are not to suffer the inflic- 
tion of a visit from some country cousin.” 

To her great amazement Jane stepped out 
and entered the gate, and the vehicle rolled on 
down the street. 

“Upon my word, if that is n’t putting on airs! 
Where on earth can that girl have been, I should 
like to know,” said Mrs. Montfert indignantly, 
resuming her seat by the fire. 

Jane went to the kitchen to hang up her drip- 
ping garments, and sat down beside the stove a 
moment to dry her feet before proceeding to 
Mrs. Montfort’s room. Scarcely had she set- 
tled herself comfortably in a warm corner before 
the violent ringing of the bell startled her. 

“Ah! my lady is in great haste for the fash- 
ions,” exclaimed Jane, starting up to answer 
the call. 

As she turned to leave the room a look of 
blank dismay spread itself over her face. 

‘OQ, that book, I have lost it after all,” she 


‘cried, searching for it among her wrappings. 


“You did not have it when you came in,” 
said the cook. 

“Then I must have left it in the omnibus. I 
laid it down, and do not remember taking it up 
again. O dear! Mrs. Montfort will be so angry. 
What shall I do?” 

“Of course she will be angry, you may depend 
upon that,” replied the cook with a knowing 
look. 

A second ringing of the bell called the girl at 
once to her mistress’ room. Jane tremblingly 
obeyed. A glance at Mrs. Montiort’s face was 
enough to convince her that she was both angry 
and impatient. 

“What is the meaning of this delay, Jane?” 
asked she in a severe tone. 

Jane began to excuse herself by giving an 
account of the slippery condition of the streets, 





which forced her to walk slowly. She related 
how she had unexpectedly met Mr. Montfort 
just as she was about to fall, and how he had 
put her in the ’bus for safety. 

“ Ridiculous ! for that short distance, a great, 
stout girl like you.. But where is the book ?” 

Now came the hardest part of the poor girl’s 
task, and with difficulty she stammered forth 
the story of its loss. 

In her anger Mrs. Montfort quite lost sight 
of her dignity, and after heaping considerable 
abuse upon the girl, ordered her from her pres- 
ence, saying, “ And I’ve a great mind to send 
you out for another this very night.” 

“And I would n’t go if you did,” muttered 
Jane under her breath as she left the room. 

It was considerably past the usual hour for 
tea when Mr. Montfort made his appearance, a 
circumstance which did not tend to improve 
his wife’s temper. There were no pleasant 
words of greeting awaiting him, nor did he ap- 
pear to expect any thing of the kind. The 
meal passed in an uncomfortable silence, neither 
making the least effort to please or entertain 
the other. After tea they returned to the parlor. 
Mrs. Montfort threw herself languidly upon a 
sofa, while her husband drew his chair up to 
the fire, and was soon apparently engaged in 
the contents of the book which his wife had 
that afternoon thrown carelessly aside. 

“Have you looked over this new work yet, 
Julia?” asked he at length, turning toward the 
quiet figure upon the sofa. 

“Yes,” was the laconic reply. 

“Very interesting, is n’t it? 
new and fresh about the style.” 

“On the contrary, I thought it exceedingly 
old-fashioned ‘and positively stupid,” said she. 

Mr. Montfort made no reply. Turning again 
to the book he was soon deeply interested, re- 
gretting the while that his wife was not pleased 
with it, and thinking what a pleasure it would 
be to read it aloud, pausing now and then to 
exchange thoughts in regard to some particular 
portion worthy of special attention. 

“] wish,” thought he, “that she had a higher 
appreciation of these things, it would be such a 
pleasant source from which to draw mutual 
enjoyment and improvement.” 

An hour passed on, and the book was laid 
aside. 

“Ah! you have grown weary of it too, I see,” 
said Mrs. Montfort with an air of triumph. 

“By no means; I think it a work of unusual 
merit and exceedingly interesting, and really 
believe you would agree with me, if you would 
but read enough to gain a clear insight into 
the character of the book.” 


Something so 
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“In my opinion it is not worth the effort,” 
said she. 

“T only laid it down, my dear, to tell you of 
some news I received to-day from home. You 
know mother has been talking a long time about 
visiting us, and she writes me that she intends 
coming next week.” 

“Which is a piece of very unwelcome news, 
I assure you,” answered the lady tartly. 

“A circumstance deeply to be regretted, 
though of little avail in this case,” he replied, 
bowing gravely. 

“You know your mother does not like me, 
and my own feelings toward her are of the same 
character. Of course the visit can not be 
pleasant, and you should have known better 
than to invite her,” retorted she. 

“You forget she is my mother. I shall never 
cease to show her the attention, consideration, 
and love which is her just due, and shall at 
least expect my wife to act as becomes a lady 
in her own house toward her guests.” 

“ As for that, Mr. Montfort, be assured I shall 
put myself to very little extra trouble.” 

“And that, as a matter of course, will im- 
prove matters wonderfully,” replied Mr. Mont- 
fort coolly. 

“It is quite immaterial to me either way,” 
said she. ° 

A chilling silence ensued. Mr. Montfort 
soon retired to his library, where his evenings, 
when at home, were usually spent, and Mrs. 
Montfort sought her own room, sighing half 
regretfully over the shadows which daily grew 
perceptibly darker, enveloping their home in a 
chilling atmosphere of gloom and depressing 
sadness, yet incapable of understanding or 
averting the cause. 

Jane, in the mean while, sat in the kitchen 
still brooding over the language her mistress 
had used to her, declaring at the same time her 
intention of looking out for another home as 
quickly as possible. Cook too had her griev- 
ances to relate, and began casting about in her 
own mind as to whether it would not be best to 
provide herself with a new situation also. Was 
that a well-ordered, happy household ? 

The expected visit, though not again alluded 
to, was by no means forgotten. Mrs. Montfort 
felt that it would be exceedingly embarrassing 
to be left without help at such a time, and be 
obliged in consequence to wait upon the old 
lady herself; nor was she blind to the fact of 
her own incompetency to manage the affairs of 
her household. As for procuring others to take 
the place of the dissatisfied domestics, that was 
a thought too appalling to be harbored for a 
moment, and Mrs. Montfort turned from it with 





a feeling of dread, saying, “It is too much 
trouble, I can’t think of it,” and accordingly 
cook’s wages were raised, while Jane rejoiced 
in the possession of one of the lady’s cast-off 
silk dresses, and the matter was thus glossed 
over for a time. 

The following week the elder Mrs. Montfort 
arrived. Her son met her upon her arrival in 
the city and conducted her with all kindness 
and attention to his own home, where she was 
received by her daughter-in-law with frigid po- 
liteness. The kind old lady felt rather uncom- 
fortable and ill at ease, and but for the pleasure 
of seeing her son would almost have regretted 
coming to so inhospitable a home. Indeed, had 
it not been for him she would scarcely have 
remained an hour beneath its roof; for his sake 
alone she resolved to shut her eyes to her daugh- 
ter-in-law’s coolness and intentional slights, and 
accordingly affected a blindness and indiffer- 
ence to them which she was far from feeling. 
She tried to seem at home, at least when her 
son was present, but seldom entered the parlor 
when he was not there, preferring the quiet of 
her own room during his absence. His wife 
never intruded her company upon her, and sel- 
dom paid her any attention save when necessity 
or common politeness required it. A great 
portion of her time was spent in scenes of gay- 
ety and frivolity in which her husband took no 
interest, and the estrangement widened between 
them, becoming daily more apparent and im- 
passable. 

Mr. Montfort was quiet and gentlemanly, 
never once retorting angrily to his wife’s sar- 
casms, always showing her the politeness and 
attention which he felt was due to her position 
as his wife: and yet in that careful regard for 
outward formalities, in that very politeness and 
deference there was a something so cold, so 
bleak and chilling, that it seemed sufficient of 
itself to freeze every spark of warmth and love 
from out a woman’s heart. Ay, just as surely 
and truly as neglect or harshness might ever 
do. Mrs. Montfort, the elder, looked on with 
pain. That each was unhappy she was sure, 
and she longed to make peace between them, 
yet felt powerless to take a single step toward 
such a result, knowing that neither understood 
the other, and both were too proud and high- 
spirited to permit interference from a third 
party. She knew too that Julia was prejudiced 
against her, having once overheard a remark 
she had made, .to the effect that she was not 
intellectually a suitable companion for her son. 
Julia never forgave her, nor evinced the slight- 
est friendliness for her after that. The old lady 
had never before visited her son, though he 
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often went back to the old home to spend a few 
happy days with his mother. 

One clear, cold morning the young wife sat 
listlessly in her room idly turning over the 
pages of a newnovel. Her wandering thoughts 
refused to be chained down to the subject be- 
fore her, though the book was one with which 
at another time she would have been delighted. 
There were moments, however, when she felt 
that life was very unsatisfactory and very differ- 
ent from that to which she had looked forward 
before her marriage. These feelings came more 
frequently of late, and usually asserted their 
power after a glance at the happiness so appar- 
ent in the home across the street. She would 
sometimes sit beside her window in the gather- 
ing darkness, and watch for the coming of the 
husband almost as anxiously as the wife herself, 
only for the sake of witnessing the meeting 
between the two; .and though with her lips she 
would often say, “What nonsense! how fool- 
ish!” yet deep within her heart arose a craving 
for such kindness, and an insatiable yearning 
for such true affection. At times, even then, 
she would turn away exclaiming half petulantly, 
“How simple! why should I grow sentimental 
now? Away with such thoughts.” And yet 
again and again would they make themselves 
heard, and as often would she find herself at 
the window looking longingly upon the lively, 
joyous group in the parlor opposite, contrast- 
ing its brightness with the quiet, stately grand- 
eur of her own, where every thing wore a cold, 
forbidding look, as if in keeping with the hearts 
and daily lives of the possessors. Such were 
her thoughts one cold Winter morning as she 
sat alone in her room. The sudden ringing of 
the door bell aroused her from the reverie into 
which she had fallen. 

“Some caller, I suppose,” exclaimed she. 
“Well, any thing for the sake of being relieved 
from these somber reflections. I’m really grow- 
ing too sensitive and sentimental, and the time 
for these things has passed. I must overcome 
it,” and a deep sigh followed the words. Jane 
entered and handed her mistress a card. Glanc- 
ing at the name, the lady smilingly hastened 
down stairs to welcome the friend who was 
waiting. She was always very affable to com- 
pany, and had won quite a reputation for socia- 


bility and hospitality among her friends, but Jane | 
| turned from her mirror and left the room. 


rather rudely styled this “company manners.” 

After chatting for some time upon various 
subjects, the visitor suddenly exclaimed, with 
animation, “By the way, my dear Mrs. Mont- 
fort, did you notice that tall lady dressed in 
black who sat in Doctor Mitchell’s pew last 
Sunday ?” 





“Yes, I noticed how gracefully she walked 
down the aisle and took her seat, but I did not 
The family all seemed to show 
Have you any 


see her face. 
her a great deal of attention. 
idea who she is ?” 

“Yes, I was introduced to her at Professor 
Wilson’s a few days since. She is some rela- 
tion to Doctor Mitchell, a niece I think, and 
has come to make a visit of some length. Her 
home is in some distant city; I can not now 
remember just where. She is very pretty, and 
seems a perfect lady. I have taken a wonderful 
fancy to her, in fact, and think I will call on 
her. What say you? Shall I have the pleas- 
ure of your company ?” 

“ Certainly, Mrs. Morris, if you design calling 
upon her I shall be pleased to accompany you ; 
but you have not yet told me her name ?” 

“True, but really I could not now if I would, 
for it has escaped my memory entirely. Very 
odd, too, for I know it well.” 

“ You will probably be able to recall it by and 
by. But when shall we go?” 

“ As soon as possible. Mrs. Mitchell desires 
her friends to call, for of course she wishes to 
make the visit a pleasant one. You know it is 
natural for us all to wish to do all we can to 
make strangers fee] at home, especially among 
those of our own circle. I love to entertain 
strangers so.” 

Mrs. Montfort winced as she thought of her 
mother-in-law in her lonely room upstairs, of 
whose presence in that home scarcely any one 
was aware. 

“Well, then,” said she, “let us go to-morrow. 
I will drive down for you at three, and we shall 
then have time to call on this stranger, and 
stop also at Mrs. Blake’s a few moments, and 
then go from there down to Madam Emmett’s 
to inquire about the newest styles, as I have 
a couple of dresses to be made.” 

“Your suggestion is a very good one, but 
really I must be off; so now, my dear, adieu till 
to-morrow,” and the lively little woman kissed 
her hand to her friend as she tripped gayly 
down the marble-steps. 

Very pretty and stylish did Mrs. Montfort 
look upon the following day, arrayed in the new 
silk and warmly wrapped up in her velvets and 
furs. Quite conscious of this fact, it was with 
a feeling of satisfaction and pleasure that she 


As she reached the hall below, a soft voice 
said, gently, “ Are you going out, Julia?” 

“Yes,” was the brief reply, and her eyes met 
those of the old lady who stood at the parlor 
door. Something in the pleasant, motherly look 
touched her, and almost against her will she 
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turned back to say, “I shall return in time for 
dinner.” 

The elder Mrs. Montfort smiled and nodded 
pleasantly. 

“It is very cold,” she said. “Are you warmly 
dressed ?” 

“O yes, thank you, I shall scarcely feel it,” 
and she swept past her and walked down to 
the carriage. 

As she rolled away the old lady looked after 
her, saying, “ How strange! I never knew her 
to say ‘thank you’ before ; it is so unusual for 
her to make use of such an expression that I 
really am surprised. How pretty she is, and 
how pleasant and lovable she might be if she 
would !” 

Driving at once to the residence of Mrs. 
Morris, who was waiting, the two ladies pro- 
ceeded to Doctor Mitchell’s. Entering the par- 
lor their cards were sent up, and in a few mo- 
ments Mrs. Mitchell appeared, accompanied by 
her visitor. She greeted the callers with lady- 


like grace and ease, and turned to introduce 
her niece. 

To the utter amazement of all Mrs. Montfort 
suddenly sprang forward and, grasping the 
stranger’s hands, drew her to her, exclaiming, 
excitedly, “ My dear Ella! my long-lost friend, 


can this indeed be you !” 

“O, Julia! Julia! how delighted I am to find 
you again!” was the answer as the two were 
clasped in a warm embrace. Mrs. Mitchell and 
Mrs. Morris meanwhile stood by, gazing in 
Silent surprise upon the strange scene. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


“THE PLEASURE-GROUND OF THE 
NATION.” 


OLORADO is fast becoming the pleasure- 

|) ground of the tourist and the Mecca of the 
invalid. Here come old travelers, Alpine 
adventurers, and the sight-seers of all nations, 
to pronounce the development of the picturesque 
in Our mountain scenery excelling the famous 
views of Switzerland. They ride, and tramp, 
and climb, and fish; camp out and cook their 
own dinners; wear rough clothes, get fat and 
jolly, and go away in love with the mountains, 
the parks, the lakes, and rivers. They promise 
themselves another Summer’s vacation amid the 
cool freshness of the evergreen hills. And the 
invalids overwhelm us ; they fill the hotels, they 
crowd the baths, they make pilgrimages to the 
hot springs, they gulp in health with the Alpine 
breezes, they guzzle down quarts of mineral 
water, they make themselves horrible and ab- 





surd, but they get well or very much improve, 
and go away in love with Colorado. When we 
consider that hundreds of tourists have visited 
this country during the past Summer, and also 
that this is the first year they have had the 
accommodation of the two great Pacific rail- 
roads, we must conclude that this is destined 
to be the pleasure-ground of the nation; that 
from here to the shores of the western ocean 
are piled the wonders of the world, are buried 
the riches of Golconda and the Indies, are 
grouped the most intoxicating beauties of scene 
that ever artist dimly caught through the glamor 
of his most utopian dream. We must conclude 
that Saratoga, already rather fassé, will be ex- 
changed for the invigorating springs of Idaho 
City, or the hot fountains of Middle Park, or 
the cold soda springs of Colorado City, that 
bubble up with sparkling gusto under the very 
brow of that old storm-ridden, bald-headed 
giant, Pike’s Peak ; that Niagara will give place 
to Shoshonee; that the hundred places of re- 
sort, crowded with cant, and fashion, and dis- 
Sipation, where women go to flaunt their gay 
silks and muslins, and men to display their 
elegant equipages, and both to build up, per- 
haps, a falling fortune by skillfully angling for 
matrimonial game; where the days are frittered 
away in nonsense, and the nights worse than 
wasted, in tiresome and demoralizing dances, 
intoxicating drinks, end flirtation, will be given 
up—these places where people go avowedly to 
enjoy the beauties of Nature and God’s pure 
country air, but where there is really nothing 
natural and no comfort—for the free hills and 
valleys of the glorious West, there to drink in 
life, and health, and hope with every breath of 
air, to revel in wild magnificence under the 
ennobling influence of these grand, majestic 
views, to grow better and wiser studying the 
vast mechanism of the universe under the blue 
of highland skies, lulled to peace by the tinkle 
of the water-fall, the soughing of the pine-tops, 
the rush of the never-tiring river; to forget the 
hackneyed chat of the worldling, the carping 
tongue of fashion, to drift into a new life of 
freedom and sweetness. 

Colorado especially is fated to become a 
Summer resort. So many charming scenes 
present themselves to the admiring eye, so 
many magnificent pictures burst unannounced 
upon the vision in every ride or ramble, that 
the excursionist coincides with Bayard Taylor 
in his verdict on Colorado, and names it the 
“Switzerland of America.” The atmosphere is 
so peculiarly dry and free from all miasma that 
it is very healthful, and furnishes such a tonic 
to the system that, coming in from the “States” 
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tired and weary on the night train, you feel 
able to walk to the foot hills in the morning 
enjoying with keen zest the fresh breeze career- 
ing down from the cloudy ranges. The water 
is cold and clear, and bubbles out, sparkling 
from every other ledge of rock upon the road. 
To the weary, heated, surfeited denizen of the 
distant town, I can imagine no pleasanter 
change in the ‘broiling days of August than a 
dash into the cool, spicy, mountainous forests 
of Colorado. 

Leaving Denver, that gem in the green set- 
ting of the plains, the traveler enters the mount- 
ains by the “ Golden Gate,” an opening between 
two mighty hills and the mouth of a cafion, 
through which winds the road to Central City, 
the mining emporium of Colorado and the second 
city in the territory. The cafion is for the most 
part narrow; on either side tower lofty mount- 
ains, crowned with pines and piled with over- 
hanging rocks. A rapid stream brawls over the 
great white bowlders in its bed, and ripples and 
rings all the way along the cafion just beneath 
the road. The track ascends by a steep grade 
to the summit of the “Guy Hill.” 

Here a magnificent panorama presents itself 
before the eyes of the enraptured traveler. 
Backward his eye roves over the dark-green 
hills, growing lower and less until they merge 
into the wide green sea of the “ Plains.” Far 
as the eye can reach stretches this weary waste 
of land, growing blue and dim in the distance, 
till, at the far, faint line of the horizon, one 
fancies he can catch the white gleam of his 
native village and the glitter of the church spire 
at home. Turning, there billows before him 
the piny crest of innumerable mountains, and 
far over along the line of the distant west tower 
the rugged, snow-slashed peaks of the Snowy 
Range, looking distinct and near in the clear, 
transparent atmosphere. He looks down and 
sees the road descending the steep rocky walls 
in a zigzag course, with abrupt turnings cut out 
of the solid rock, or built out, with rude 
masonry, from the mountain’s side, hundreds 
of feet above the bed of the stream, that dashes, 
and roars, and frets itself into foam on the 
sharp crags and precipices below; thus he 
watches the road as it climbs down the tier of 
hills, until far beneath it wanders along the 
deep cafion, a mere thread between the frowning 
bastions of the mountains. It seems strange 
to his unaccustomed eyes that these wild re- 
gions aze traversed by good roads, these prec- 
ipices scaled by graded causeways, these yawn- 
ing chasms spanned by strong bridges, excellent 
wagon-roads hewed out for miles in the sides 
of these rocky walls. He is awed by the stu- 





pendous works of the Creator; he stands in 
silent admiration amid the original grandeur of 
nature. He hears the singing of the wind in 
the pine-tops, the rush of the cascade along 
the craggy gorge; he feels alone with the mas- 
ter-works of God. But behold! here is the 
track of Civilization and the work of the laborer 
beneath his very feet. Soon the romance is 
dissolved and the sublimity fallen, for he is 
nearing Central City, and the crashing of the 
stamp-mills breaks the sacred silence of these 
vast solitudes. Black-Hawk, Central City, and 
Nevada are three towns under separate city 
governments, but merging so into each other 
as to make in reality but one town. They are 
situated on Clear Creek in a straggling line of 
over three miles along the gulches. Central 
City, the middle town, is the most important, 
being the county-seat of Gilpin county, a flour- 
ishing place, and the center of business in the 
mountains. There is an extensive gold and 
silver district lying in and around Gilpin county, 
and ore is brought from all parts of the terri- 
tory for treatment at the great Reducing Works 
of these towns. A great number of the most 
famous gold lodes of Colorado are in this vicin- 
ity, and at an early period of the mining here 
there was an immense deal of gulch mining 
done in these parts; in fact, the whole face of 
the country is scarred, and seamed, and dug 
up, so that, in the most uncomely and incon- 
venient place for a city, the exigencies of a 
mining community have built these towns, con- 
taining many thousand inhabitants, and concen- 
trating in their midst all the bustle and stir of 
a great metropolis. The gulches are narrow 
and mined into all manner of ugliness; accord- 
ingly the streets are narrow and crooked, with 
buildings perched in inconceivable places. Still 
there are large and elegant blocks on the busi- 
ness streets, pretty residences along the cafion, 
a sharp air of enterprise and the rush and ex- 
citement of a great mining center. These 
towns have numerous large stamp-mills for 
crushing out gold and silver ore, vast reduction 
and smelting works, and a brisk market for the 
produce of the “ valley” farmers. 

Here our traveler becomes interested and 
amused in his observations among mines and 
miners, mills and furnaces, gold and silver, in 
this burrowing community. Then with a return 
of the old enthusiasm he joins himself to some 
pleasant party—for Coloradians are great ex- 
cursionists, and enjoy their own scenery and 
privileges intensely—and plunges off into the 
grand old woods. He visits the Middle Park 
and enjoys the hot bubbling soda baths; he 
catches the glossy speckled trout from the 
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shining rivers that glide through that Eden of 
beauty; he hunts in North Park; he revels in 
the sylvan beauties of South Park; he rural- 
izes and bathes in the hot mineral springs of 
Idaho; and last, but grandest of all, he drops 
into the “Garden of the Gods,” where lie 
grassy plateaus like the lawns of an English 
lord, threaded by streams of silver, shaded by 
monuments of white glittering rock hundreds 
of feet high, and standing about in great num- 
bers, catching the sun on their white, ragged 
forms, and flashing it back in splinters of light 
upon the bosoms of a dozen limpid lakes. 
Right over against the southern sky is Pike’s 
Peak, and near by the soda springs of Colorado 
City, said to be the most beneficial bath for 
consumptives and dyspeptics in America. 

Here I will leave my tourist, for I know he 
can not soon forego the pleasures of this rural 
paradise. 





LOVE GIFTS. 





ROM time immemorial the most usual love 
gifts have beén rings, bracelets. of hair, 
flowers, birds, scented gloves, embroidered 
handkerchiefs, and such like articles. Autoly- 
cus had in his “peddler’s pack” 
“Golden quoifs and stomachers 
For my lads to give their dears.” 
In ancient Greece pretty birds were generally 
_ love gifts; caged birds were sold in the market 
at Athens for that purpose. Among the Ro- 
mans rings were exchanged; and this custom 
seems to have prevailed in all ages and every 
country. Chaucer describes Cressida as giving 
Troilus a ring with a “posy,” and receiving one 
from him in exchange, and Shakspeare fre- 
quently alludes to such tokens. The rings that 
“Portia” and “ Nerissa” present to their be- 
trothed husbands play a conspicuous part in the 
last act of The Merchant of Venice; and in the 
Two Gentlemen of Verona “Julia” says: 


“This ring I gave him when he parted from me, 
To bind him to remember my good-will.’* 

Swinburne, in his “ Treatise on Sponsals,” 
gives the following reasons for the ring being 
the chosen emblem of true love: “ The form of 
the ring being circular, that is, being round and 
round without end, importeth this much, that 
mutual love and hearty affection should roundly 
flow from the one to the other as in a circle, 
and that continuously and forever.” In the 


most remote ages the ring or circle was used 
as an emblem of eternity; in Egypt and Greece 
a usual form of emblematic circle was the ser- 
pent with its tail in its mouth, and this form has 
been frequently adopted in rings and bracelets. 





The custom of breaking a gold or silver coin 
between lovers is also very ancient, and may 
probably have been derived from the old Athe- 
nian symbol. A piece of metal or wood was 
cut into two parts, one-half being retained by 
the native of Attica, the other given to a stran- 
ger whose acquaintance he had made. The 
bearer of the symbol, whether one of the origi- 
nal parties or only a friend, wa8 entitled to all 
the rites of hospitality from the owner of the 
other half. Not to acknowledge this duty was 
considered scandalous and a crime. Coins 
were no doubt subsequently used because of 
the facility of recognizing the token by the 
device. A “bowed” or crooked piece of money 
was preferred as a love token, being considered 
more lucky. These broken coins, pledges of 
love, are frequently referred to in poem and 
story. 

Strutt mentions small embroidered handker- 
chiefs among the love favors in vogue in En- 
gland in the oldentime. They were about three 
or four inches square, “wrought round about,” 
with a button or tassel at each corner, and an- 
other in the center. Some were edged with 
narrow gold lace or twist, and then folded so 
that the middle might be seen; they were worn 
by accepted lovers in their hats or at the breast. 
These were so fashionable in Queen Elizabeth’s 
days that they were sold in the shops at from 
sixpence to sixteen pence apiece. 

Camden, in his “ Ancient and Modern Man- 
ners of the Irish,” speaks of lovers presenting 
their mistresses with bracelets of woven hair; 
and among Northern nations a knot was a sym- 
bol of love and fidelity. The origin of the ex- 
pression “true love knot” is not from true love, 
as might be supposed, but from the Danish 
Trulofa fidem do—l| plight my troth. 





GENTLE WORDS, LOVING SMILES. 





THE sun may warm the grass to life, 
The dew the drooping flower, 

And eyes grow bright and watch the light 
Of Autumn’s opening hour ; 

But words that breathe of tenderness, 
And smiles we know are true, 

Are warmer than the Summer-time, 
And brighter than the dew. 


It is not much the world can give, 
With all its subtile art ; 

And gold and gems are not the things 
To satisfy the heart ; 

But O, if those who cluster round 
The altar and the hearth, 

Have gentle words and loving smiles, 
How beautiful is earth! 
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EVENING REVERIE. 





WHEN weary of companionship 
Of sublunary things, 
With little duties in each nest 
Like birds with folded wings ; 
When shadows close the eye of day, 
Hushing the heart in prayer, 
As safe within the evening’s bay 
Our little barks we bear, 


Our little bark, with freightage dear, 
Anchored another even, 

Perchance o’er shoals or breakers drear 
By winds adversely driven ; 

And over all and up the while 
A spirit glance we cast, 

If so the All-inspiring smile 
Be with us to the last ; 


Then from each toil and struggle won 
By hopes that can not die, 

Thoughts, up the golden ladders run, 
To see the lov’d on high. 

O, in these ever-cloudless lands 
Dear friends again we meet, 

And feel the clasp of loving hands, 
The welcomes low and sweet! 


A mother’s tender voice we hear 
Soothing each earthly pain, 

A father’s faith and counsel clear, 
Making the way more plain ; 

Life’s trial path, whose long rough road 
Their own dear feet had press’d, 

Ending within the blest abode— 
God’s soft and peaceful rest. 


How blest within that happy place, 
From broken circles fair, 

To find each dear, familiar face, 
The gather’d household there! 

Fond youthful ones, whose sandal’d feet 
Beside our own had sped, 

Making our way with music sweet, 
Till we had wept them dead. 


They and the pilgrims, lov’d and old, 
Who bore the burdens long, 

Greet us again with harps of gold, 
And love’s eternal song ; 

While in the light of tender dreams, 
That faded long ago, 

Amid the rosy-tinted gleams 
Where flowers undying grow, 

We catch the lisping baby tones, 
The robes of burnish’d white, 

Of our lost little angel ones, 
Close by the Infinite. 


O, thus in mystic visions bright, 
Soft as the evening’s breath, 
We glide up to the fields of light, 
Above these scenes of death; 





And so with heavenly music thrill’d, 
And faith’s uplifting strain, 

Love that the earth had sadly chill’d, 
Grows pure and sweet again. 





“KNOCK, AND IT SHALL BE OPENED 


UNTO YOU.” 





KNOCK, the door shali open wide, 
Christ himself waits just within, 

Christ, thy Savior crucified, 
Waits to bid thee enter in, 


Knock, O, kind shall be thy fate ; 
Safe, at last, from doubt and fear ; 

Trust the promise—do not wait— 
Find a joyful entrance here. 


Long and dark thy way hath been— 
Seek a respite from thy woe; 
Knock, the burden of thy sin 
Only Christ himself can know. 


Only He who long ago 
Bore it, sinless, on the tree ; 
Now he waits his love to show, 
Opening wide the door to thee. 


Fear not, now his heart divine, 
Filled with tireless tenderness, 
Knows the grief, the guilt of thine, 

Feels thy sorrow, yearns to bless, 


Knock; unbidden com’st thou not, 
See the blessed promise stand, 

Kinder than thy longing thought, 
He will reach his welcoming hand. 


For thy doubt will give thee peace— 
For thy guilt his saving grace. 

All thy anxious care shall cease 
When thou shalt behold his face. 


He will give for darkness light, 
For thy weariness his rest, 
Grant thee favor in his sight, 
Make thee with his presence blest. 


His the name for all our woe, 
Only name on earth, in heaven ; 
Knock, and plead it—thou shalt know 
For thy saving it was given. 


Gracious, full of pity he, 
Trust, O trust, his faithful word, 
Knock and it shall opened be ; 
Pray, thy lightest prayer is heard. 


Heavenly mercy—matchless grace, 
Only knock and intercede, 

Only pray and seek his face, 
He will answer all thy need. 


All thy need and all thy pain, 
All thy sorrow, all thy sin— 
Peace and pardon thou shalt gain— 
Knock, believe, and enter in. 
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“LOST.” 
A TRUE HIGHLAND STORY. 





CHAPTER II. 


HE glory of the Autumn slowly faded into 
Winter, and early in December came a 
grand present to Katie, from Neal, in 

Canada. It was a very fine sable fur boa, 
which was duly exhibited to the whole village, 
and created an immense sensation and a great 
deal of talk. Katie prized the boa beyond 
every thing, and regularly every Sabbath ap- 
peared in the kirk with it round her neck. It 
was so large, that to most people it would have 
been exceedingly unbecoming; but Katie was 
on so large and grand a scale, that it suited her 
well, and our Katie, as her mother said, “ looked 
every inch a leddy.” 

One evening, shortly after this, Archie met 
Katie by the burn side, in great trouble about 
his mother. Mrs. M’Dougal, who lived in a 
village about ten miles off, was taken danger- 
ously ill, and had no one to nurse her. Archie 
could not be spared from the sheep by his mas- 
ter, and his mother was too poor to be able to 
afford a nurse, so she depended totally on her 
neighbors’ kindness. 

The poor fellow was in such evident distress, 
that Katie, after a moment’s thought, began, 
“ Archie, Ill go mysel’, and see what I can do. 
Nancy will see to the kye; and, gin mither ‘Il 
let me, 1’ll go, and be glad to.” 

“ Katie, ye ’re the best lassie ever was in this 
world—the best and the dearest. I aye kent it 
@ ye.” 

Mistress M’Kelvie was glad for Katie to go; 
and, with her shoes in her hand, her gray plaid 
round her, and her boa over her arm, she crossed 
the hills to Invermay, Donald and Archie walk- 
ing the first five miles with her. 

Poor old Mistress M’Dougal, who had not 
seen Katie since she was a child, recognized 
her at once, and was overjoyed to see her; and 
willingly Katie took up her abode in the tiny 
place, and nursed and attended to her wants, 
in her own simple, tender way, Once Donald 
came over to see her, and report of the progress 
of things atthe farm. After a fortnight’s weary 
nursing, Mrs. M’Dougal was so far on the road 
to recovery that she needed no nursing, and 
Katie once more took her shoes in her hand, 
her gray plaid and boa, and set off over the 
hills—wild, bleak hills, looking dark and lower- 
ing in the Winter-day’s light, but to the mount- 
ain girl’s sight there was nothing unusual in 
their aspect; and, barefooted, she trudged 
bravely on, with her plaid wound gracefully 





about her, singing snatches of old Gaelic airs, 
to the accompaniment of the wild winds. 

The long, weary road was at length coming 
to an end. Her cows she could see, in their 
usual place at the entrance of the glen; the 
very farm, too, in the far distance. She would 
go home and write to Neal, tell him how his 
grand present had arrived and been received— 
her beautiful boa—her boa! Where was it? 

Neal’s boa, which was over her arm when she 
left Invermay. It was gone! She must have 
dropped it in the heather. Stupid, careless 
body, she had been to drop it; but she must, 
of course, turn back and look for it. If she 
searched for a month, Neal’s boa should not 
get lost. 

Turning back, she came face to face with 
James Fullarton. 

“James, is it you? Where hae ye been?” 

“T hae followed ye, Katie, from Invermay. 
And so ye’ve been staying with Mistress 
M’Dougal, ye’r new joe’s mither. An’ ye’ll 
see if I dinna write mysel’ to Neal and tell him. 
But where are you goan, Katie ?” 

“I’ve lost my beautiful boa, that I had fra 
Neal, in Canada, on the hills, an’ I’m awa 
to search for it. Did ye no come across it, 
James—ye came after me ?” 

“No, I didna. But, lassie, dinna gae back to 
the hills; it’s unco nasty, wild looking. The 
boa’s no worth it.” 

“Will I no!—I ’ll search till I find it. I’ll 
no come hame without my Neal’s boa.” 

“Then gang ye’r ways.” 

And James -Fullarton, greatly enraged, turned 
toward Inverdoon; while Katie again began to 
climb the weary hill. 

Right and left she searched, knowing pretty 
well the path she had come by. At the top of 
the hill, where Invermay lay on one side of 
her, and Inverdoon on the other, the first small 
flakes of snow blew into her face. 

All the way back to Invermay, to Mrs. 
M’Dougal’s house, she went. No vestige had 
been seen or heard of the boa; and, weary 
and disheartened, she took her way home again. 

The snow-storm had thoroughly begun by this 
time, and was falling thick and fast ; but bravely 
the high spirit pushed on, for long undaunted by 
it, but gradually the sickening fear crept in, and 
she was loth to acknowledge to herself she knew 
not where she was going. 

Groping about became perfectly useless. At 
length, utterly worn out, and finding a great 
rock, she sat under the shelter of it, drawing 
her plaid tightly round her. 

James Fullarton had been met in the village 
by Donald M’Kelvie, whom he told he had seen 
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his sister on her road home across the hill. 
Great consternation prevailed in the farm when, 
as the snow-storm and the night came on, Katie 
had not made herappearance. Donald was dis- 
patched to ask Fullarton if he was sure he had 
not mistaken, but James was sure he had seen 
her, and known her quite well. 

Guy and Donald went out with lanterns, and 
cried out at the top of their voices. No an- 
swer came back through the snow, and they 
were forced to return, as it would have been 
madness to proceed in their search. 

No one went to bed that night at the farm. 
James Fullarton had been twice to hear whether 
she had returned; but finding she had not, he 
declared she must have returned to Mistress 
M’Dougal’s, at Invermay. 

Shortly after dawn it ceased snowing, and 
James Fullarton and Donald M’Kelvie set off 
across the hill to Invermay, to see whether 
Katie had returned there, while news was 
anxiously awaited at the farm. 

In course of time their figures were seen re- 
turning; friends and neighbors were waiting 


about for them, some expecting to see Kate re- 


turn with them. 

As the two young men advanced without a 
word, there was that in their whole expression 
and every movement that, before a word could 
be spoken, Guy, throwing both arms in the air, 
cried, “ Ma bonnie bairn’s lost in the snaw!” 

There was a fearful silence for a while, and 
then, slowly, Donald announced that Katie had 
left Mrs. M’Dougal’s house the morning before, 
and had returned later in quest of her boa, 
which she had lost, and against all persuasions 
sne had insisted on returning home through the 
snow. _ 

A party was immediately formed to search for 
her; in fact, the whole village turned out to fol- 
low the heels of the searchers. 

All day they searched without discovering a 
vestige of her, poor broken-hearted Guy lead- 
ing the search. They separated in different 
directions, the more thoroughly to search the 
wild moor-side. Archie, almost mad with grief, 
had been indefatigable all day. At length, how- 
ever, when almost despairing of finding her, a 
gray plaid, half hidden behind a rock, met his 
eye, and with a loud cry he was beside her. 

It was in the sunset hour they found her, when 
the cold Winter’s sun glinted out for the few 
moments across the snow; and what a sight it 
shone on!—bonnie Katie M’Kelvie, crouched 
behind the rock, with her plaid tightly grasped 
round her, stiff and dead—cold as the snow 
which had killed her in its frozen embrace. 

O, cruel, cruel snow! what a night’s work had 





it wrought! Could the storm but have stayed 
its icy fingers but one little hour, the brave girl 
would have been in sight of home, and a fair 
bright young life spared. 

The agony of that scene on the hill-side was 
beyond all description, and perhaps the most 
appalling moment of all when, in a burst of 
grief, James Fullarton drew from his pocket un- 
der his plaid a sable fur boa, which he threw 
on the white snow beside the dead girl, saying, 
“ And for that the puir lassie lost her life. She 
asked me if I had seen it, and to play her a 
trick I said, ‘ No,’ an’—an’ I had it in my pocket 
a’ the time.” 

The anger, rage, and horror which this speech 
created was immense, and Guy had to interfere 
to let him take his miserable way from them un- 
molested, by reminding them of the presence of 
the beautiful dead face whose eyelids had for- 
ever closed over the bright loving eyes. 

They tenderly gathered the cold form with the 
long hanging tresses of wet raven hair, and car- 
ried her and her treasure home: together. 


Winter had come to Guy M’Kelvie, and bent 
his tall form and taken from the brightness of 
his eye and the gladness of his heart. 

It was in the sunset hour they carried her 
along the burn side, past her cows, and in the 
wee church-yard, under the shadow of the hills, 
they laid her, in the gloaming, in her grave, gone 
in the full strength of her youth and beauty. 

Other feet tread the burn side to fetch the kye 
hame: her sweet Gaelic call is still, and the Win- 
ter’s snow and the Summer’s sun alike rest on 
a green grave, around which the bluebells hang 
their heads, and the sweet sturdy heather blos- 
soms. The birds sing over it, the burn babbles 
beside it down to the loch—beside lost Katie 
M’Kelvie, the brawest lass in Inverdoon. 





RAIN. 





How gently cometh down the rain! 
Shut out from earth, the day-god sleeps ; 
And each full cloud now sadly weeps 
Its tribute on the springing grain. 
Tears! tears from Nature’s eyes, 
Those rain-drops seem which fall to earth; 
They call the fruits and flowers to birth 
And bid their perfumes sweet arise. 
Quiv’ring on every leaf; they seem 
Like glittering pearls or costly gems, 
Which flash in eastern diadems ; 
Or on the brow of beauty gleam. 
They come from heaven, to cheer the thirsty plain, 
But soon, on sunbeams, they fly back again. 
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TAPESTRY AND CARPETS, 


T is in India, that cradle of humanity and 
garden of the decorative arts, that the art 
of tapestry had its birth. It is under the 

tents and in the palaces of the vast heap of 
ancient kingdoms which we call the East, that, 
during the long repose of an all but vegetating 
existence, women’s needles for the first time 
traced representations of birds, flowers, and 
sometimes imaginary scenes, upon cloth. It 
was as much to meet a necessity as it was to in- 
dulge luxury that the workman’s shuttle learned 
to weave carpets which were soft to the feet of 
the master as the skins and furs of rare beasts. 
Nowadays, carpets and implements of war are 
what chiefly remain of the fabulous splendors 
of Eastern rajahs. A Russian traveler relates 
that when these rajahs passed through a town, 
in ceremonies of state, cashmere shawls of great 
antiquity and rare beauty were spread out before 
their horses’ feet for them to tread upon. A 
carpet, as coarse as a plait of reeds, is the sole 
furniture of these wandering and itinerant jew- 
elers, who work gold with the hands and instru- 
ments of fairies. It is on a carpet that the 
fakirs, with their legs bent under them, and 
themselves immovable, converse night and day 
with Nature. It is on a carpet, more or less 
valuable according to his means, that the Mus- 
sulman turns his face toward Mecca to say his 
prayers. 

Judging by the price that rich Asiatics set 
upon it, in periods which are to us prehistoric, 
we can imagine the perfection to which tapestry, 
worked by the hand or woven by the loom, was 
brought. Homer often makes mention of it. 
When danger seems first to threaten Troy, 
Hector says to his mother: “The most elegant 
and the largest veil thou hast in thy possession, 
that which thou lovest best, spread out on the 
knees of glorious-haired Minerva. . . . He 
had no sooner uttered it than the queen herself 
descended into the scented chamber where were 
kept veils artistically worked by the Sidonian 
women, which the godlike Paris had brought 
from Sidon.” The one she selected was the 
finest in the variety of its embroidery; “it 
shone like a star.” 

In the glass cabinets of the Egyptian Museum 
of the Louvre are exposed, among the articles 
from the collection Clot-Bey, fragments of tis- 
sues which demonstrate, according to the opin- 
ion of connoisseurs, the first use of a low-warp 
(dasse-lisse) loom. 

In his “ Metamorphoses,” Ovid relates, with- 
out appearing to fathom its hidden meaning, 
the combat between Pallas and Arachne; it is 





a fable which Greece had certainly borrowed 
from Asia, and which signalizes the traditional 
jealousy the artist feels with regard to a:too 
clever workman. Arachne was Lydian; her 
father was a workman of Colophon, who was 
celebrated for the beauty of his purple dyes. 
When Pallas, provoked by Arachne, reveals 
herself, “they both sit down, and stretch the 
threads of the double warp upon a light frame ; 
they fix them; a reed divides them; started by 
their fingers, the shuttle slips and forms the 
weft ; then they consolidate the work by insert- 
ing a comb; whose teeth they pass between the 
threads of the warp.” This is exactly the way 
in which the tapestry workers of the Gobelins 
go to work. Like them, also, the two rivals 
work in shades melting from one color to an- 
other, mixing “threads of gold with prepared 
worsted of Tyre.” They also work personified 
scenes ; austere Pallas chooses for her subject 
the deplorable fate of human beings who ven- 
ture to compete with gods ; while the imprudeht 
Arachne represents the gallantries of Olympus. 
At last they both surround their picture with a 
border; the one with a wreath of flowers inter- 
twined with ivy-leaves, and the other with olive- 
branches. 

A clever traveler named Jean Lagrange writes : 
“The carpets of Smyrna and Caramania are 
woven by women’s hands. When a child is 
old enough to hold a shuttle, she is given 
worsted of all colors; and between two trees 
are stretched the cords that are to form the 
warp. Then she is told: ‘It is for you to make 
your own dowry.’ For her guides she has only 
the innate feeling of the beauty of outline, and 
the sorting of shades, and the tradition and the 
example of her companions, The work is slowly 
continued. Each successive week, month, and 
year, marks the growth both of the work and 
of the worker. When childhood is over and 
womanhood has set in, the carpet is generally 
completed; and then two masters, two pur- 
chasers, present themselves; the one carries 
off a carpet and the other a wife.” 

The art of tapestry seems in ancient times to 
have been altogether monopolized by the towns 
of the center of Asia and of the sea-coast. 
Their produce was exported into Europe in 
merchant vessels from Tyre, which smuggled 
it much as Cleopatra smuggled herself into 
Czsar’s presence, rolled up in a carpet and 
carried on the back of a slave. The cataclysms 
of the Roman Empire must have inflicted a 
fatal blow upon it. Strong armor, horses, and 
thousands of slaves were the luxury of wander- 
ing conquerors, and when the general desola- 
tion consequent on their successive invasions 
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A FALCON CHASE, 


(Arras Tapestry at the Castle of Aroué.) 


was abated, the Western world arose, having 
itself adopted the barbarous manners and cus- 
toms of its conquerors. 

How and at what period did the art of tapes- 
try make its way into France? This is a ques- 
tion which historical critics have failed to answer 
satisfactorily. It was, without doubt, through 
the Saracens, who, after crossing the Pyrenees, 





reached the very heart of France, and probably, 
too, by Byzantine workmen who had accom- 
panied the mosaists under Charlemagne’s pred- 
ecessors. 

A charter mentions that a Bishop of Auxerre, 
whose death occurred in 840, “ordered some 
carpets for his church ;” toward the year 890 
we find that the monks of the Abbey of Saumur 
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manufactured some themselves; thus also with 
regard to Poitiers, Reims, Troyes, Beauvais, 
Aubusson, Valenciennes, Tours, and Arras. 
But as early as the fifteenth century the carpets 
and tapestries of Arras were pre-eminent. The 
Italians themselves, who admire them, have 
adopted the term “Arazzi” to designate his- 
torical tapestries. Nevertheless this superiority 
of French industry was slow in manifesting 
itself, for, in 1260, the produce of the looms of 
the “makers of Sarrazin carpets” belonged only 
to the Church, the nobility, and the King. On 
the other hand, the “tapis nostrez,” which in 
all probability were purely national, both in 
make and appearance, were the property of the 
gentry and middle class. 

-It matters little how the loom and the secrets 
of dyeing the wool were imported and taught. 
The fact which most strikes one is the senti- 
ment of general harmony with which this French 
middle age, much abused when compared with 
the Italian Renaissance, took possession of 
tapestry for decorative purposes. In the church 
it was a softer echo of stained glass. When 
suspended to walls and columns on the occa- 
sion of State festivals, it endowed their time- 
faded pictures and paintings with an extraor- 
dinary degree of brilliancy. It instructed the 
ignorant poor in the historical episodes of the 
New as well as the Old Testament. René 
d’Anjou bequeathed to the “Church of Mon- 
sieur St. Maurice d’Angers”—in 1461—his 
tapestry of the Apocalypse, comprising seventy- 
five subjects, on an alternately red and blue 
ground; they are still the chief ornament of 
that cathedral. 

In feudal castles tapestry formed, as it were, 
a new page in a large book of miniatures, trans- 
lations for those who could not read the “his- 
tories” or legends, then popular, suggesting 
well-known hunts and festivities, recounting 
celebrated tournaments or famous battles, giv- 
ing grave lessons too in morality and propriety. 
A series of Valentiennes tapestries describes 
in three chapters, with clear and touching sim- 
plicity, the incidents of a falcon chase. The 
Museum of Cluny exhibits the “Bataille de 
Jarnac” and the “ Bataille de St. Denis,” done 
from life—fortraites au naturel—at Orleans 
may be seen the triumphant entry of Jeanne 
d’Arc. 

Tapestry, up to the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, satisfied the soberest principle of decora- 
tion. This it accomplished by the juxtaposition 
of flat tones; by very sharply defined expres- 
sions of countenance in the figures wrought, 
and by a grave dignity in their attitude and a 
still folding of their draperies ; it grouped them, 





and placed them in a high style of perspective, 
one above the other, in order that the eye might 
easily embrace the general effect of the scene; 
it simplified, as much as possible, the gradations 
of color which aérial perspective demands ; in 
a word, it avoided as much as possible, either 
by the multiplicity of its colors or by the dis- 
posing of its lines, “making a picture,” and 
isolating itself from the wall, which it hid with- 
out pretending to displace it, and it completed 
the furniture without appearing to overpower 
it. For this reason, however severely time may 
have bitten into them, the tapestries of that 
period have preserved a singularly harmonious 
character, and even where the subject is no 
longer discernible, a combination of subtle lines 
and hues remain, which is still remarkably dec- 
orative. 

We will refer the reader, who may wish to be 
further convinced, to that magnificent Flemish 
hanging of the reign of Lovis XII, the “ His- 
tory of David and Bathsheba,” at the Museum 
of the Hotel Cluny, and which covers the sides 
of the large square sa/on on the ground-floor. 
Although it was originally made, it is believed, 
for the Court of France, it has successively be- 
longed to the Duke of York, to the Marquis 
Spinola, and to the family of the Serras of 
Genoa. Indeed, the principles of that period 
were of a broader sort, at least those of the 
French, and especially the German and Flemish 
painters. The religious compositions of Lucas 
von Leyden, for instance, might undergo with- 
out risk the transition from the panel to the 
loom. A tapestry after Van Eyck has recently 
been discovered at Rome in the possession of a 
private family, and it has been restored with the 
most scrupulous care. Mons. Alfred Michiels 
has described it minutely in his conscientious 
work, the “History of Flemish Painting.” It 
is rich in silver cord and silk. There is the 
Virgin Mary with her Divine Son on her knees, 
while nine angels are adoring him and praising 
him, together with four shepherds, the donor, 
and a distant view of his native town, etc. 

Italian art, though not that of the earliest years, 
effected a change in all this. Nothing short of 
the genius of Raphael and the respect which 
attaches to his works, can reconcile us to ac- 
cepting without protest the revolution he effected 
in designs for tapestry. Were not the ara- 
besques he composed with so sweet a revival 
of antique taste about them sufficient? and 
what was the necessity for transforming tapes- 
try into a sort of shallow fresco? We know 
that Raphael was commissioned by Leo X to 
complete, by a series of ten designs for tapestry, 
the Sistine Chapel, of which Michael Angelo 
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THE HISTORY OF DAVID AND BATHSHEBA. 
(Flemish Tapestry of the reign of Louis XII. At the Museum des Thermes et de I’ Hotel Cluny.) 


had decorated the dome. These designs, ten | they excited universal enthusiasm, and Vasari 
in number, were carried out at Arras in a tissue | declares “that they seemed to be rather the 
of silk, yarn, and gold. They reached Rome in | work of a miracle than that of men’s hands.” 
1519, only a few months before the death of the | Raphael had selected his subjects from the Acts 
great master who had composed them. There | of the Apostles, to which, however, he added 
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the “Coronation of the Virgin” for the altar- 
piece, which occupies the farther end of the 
chapel. 

England now possesses seven of these car- 
toons. They have, however, been wetted and 
faded ; perforated, too, by the needle of the cop- 
ier, carelessly stuck to a coarse common paper, 
and, worse than all, they have been touched 
up with an indifference, or a pretension, which 
is positively harrowing ; nevertheless, they show, 
like those fragments of an antique torso which 
time has not altogether obliterated, the wise 
and powerful touch of a great master and deco- 
rator. Rubens discovered them lying rotting 
in a wooden box, and cut up in narrow strips 
for the greater convenience of the tapestry- 
workers who copied them. In 1630 he prevailed 
upon King Charles I to purchase them, and he 
caused them to be placed in Whitehall. Later 
on Cromwell persuaded the State to buy them 
for the sum of three hundred pounds, and after 
other misadventures too lengthy here to recount, 
they were put up in one of the rooms in Hamp- 
ton Court Palace. They are now to be seen in 
London at the South Kensington Museum, to 
which the Queen has graciously lent them. 
Some very fine photographs of them were taken 
a few years ago by order of Prince Albert. 

Tapestries from these cartoons were exhib- 
ited in the year VIII of the Republic—this fact 
is but little generally known—at Paris, in the 
Court of the Palais National des Sciences et 
Arts, that is to say, in the Court of the Louvre, 
in conformity with the first article of the anni- 
versary féte of the foundation of the Republic. 
They had then first arrived from Italy. The 
government officers at Rome had purchased 
them for France at the sale of the Pope’s house- 
hold furniture and effects. To these were added 
some of the finest produce of the Gobelins, 
from designs by Jouvenet, Restout, Le Brun, 
and Coypel. We do not know whether they 
still form part of the crown furniture and effects, 
or whether, notwithstanding their having been 
purchased, they were returned to the Allies at 
the fall of the First Empire. 

We have at the present moment in Paris, in 
the rooms devoted to designs and drawings of 
the Italian school, four large cartoons for tapes- 
try, by Giulio Romano. If they be inferior to 
those of Hampton Court as to their conception 
and execution, they are, at any rate, worthy 
of forming a point of comparison with them. 
They are painted in distemper: one of them, 
the “Triumphal March,” is taken from a “ His- 
tory of Scipio” which belongs to the Cavagnac 
family, and was recently exhibited at the private 
gallery of the club of the Rue de Choiseul. The 





three others, the “Prisoners,” the “ Stormed 
City,” and the “Triumph,” form part of the 
“Fruits de la Guerre,” bitter fruits, of which 
humanity is not yet tired. . . . The “great 
tapestry of Scipio,” made in France toward the 
year 1534, and composed of silk and worsted 
heightened with gold, obtained: for a long time 
the admiration of strangers ; it was still in ex- 
istence in the catalogues of the Crown, in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. Since then 
it has disappeared. Happily the “small tapes- 
try of Scipio” still exists. It consists of ten 
pieces, in lengths of seven ells. The hanging 


which represents the “Fruits de la Guerre” | 


was copied at the Gobelins in the reign of 
Louis XIV. 

In his “ History of English Painters,” Mr. A. 
Cunningham relates how these four splendid 
cartoons of Giulio Romano re-entered France, 
after having been sold, doubtless as rubbish, by 
the tapestry-workers, when they had done with 
them. 

The miniature painter, Richard Cosway, a 
great amateur of drawings and curiosities, was 
one day visiting the Louvre with his wife. He 
was surprised to see the bare and naked ap- 
pearance of the walls, and said, “Maria, my 
cartoons would look well here, and, to say the 
truth, they are almost a necessity.” He greatly 
esteemed them, and had refused a considerable 
sum offered him for them by Russia. Notwith- 
standing this he offered them to the King in 
1785, who accepted them, and graciously sent 
him in return a complete collection of Chalco- 
graphic engravings, together with four hand- 
some pieces of Gobelins tapestry representing 
the “ Adventures of Don Quixote” after Coypel, 
which’ were valued at 14,210 francs. These 
Richard Cosway generously presented to the 
Prince of Wales. 

At the commencement of the seventeenth 
century Flemish tapestries in the Italian style 
were still in great favor. Monsieur Armand 
Baschet, an erudite lover of art, has published 
the correspondence between Guido Bentivoglio, 
the nuncio at Flanders in 1607, and Cardinal 
Borghése, on the subject of a purchase of tap- 
estry, which, in the opinion of these impatient 
amateurs, was not settled with sufficient prompt- 
itude. 

Had it been a question of annexing a new 
province to the Papal States, or of obtaining 
the admittance of miscreant souls into heaven, 
they could not have written more frequently, 
more anxiously, or more pressingly! Benti- 
voglio had just purchased for the Cardinal 
Montalto a tapestry originally made for King 
Philip II, from the designs of “a valiart 
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painter,” when the letter of his “illustrious 
lordship” arrives, requesting him to lose no 
time about this matter. He expounds his “proj- 
ect” for another tapestry hanging, which is 
about to be carried out at the same tapestry- 
makers, representing scenes in the “ History of 
Samson.” 

“It was designed,” he writes, “by order of 
Henry II, King of France; but by reason of 
his death and the kingdom’s troubles, the work 
was never begun. The painter was from Ma- 
lines. Though born in France, he spent many 
long years in Italy, where, by imitating the 
valiant artists of that time, he acquired a high 
reputation. This design is of singular beauty, 
and betrays great power of invention; it is full 
of very large figures endowed with an extraor- 
dinary majesty.” The whole of this “History 
of Samson” consisted of twelve pieces, all about 
five ells in height, without the border. Whata 
grand effect must these “histories” have pro- 
duced on the walls of the Italian palaces of the 
seventeenth century, so pompous and rich, and 
yet so stately! 

But to return to our prelates. Later on, 
Bentivoglio offers the cardinal in Italy “a hang- 
ing in six pieces, suitable for one whole room. 
They represent different gardens in perspective 
of an effect most elegant and gracious.” These 
are very like what are still known under the 
name of “des verdures,” which are made at 
Beauvais. Later still, in 1617, when made nun- 
cio to France, he discovers new ones. “The 
colors of these are of the brightest, enriched 
with a good deal of gold; the border is espe- 
cially beautiful, as much from its singularity as 
from its richness of design, for it is almost 
entirely of gold. All the figures are life-size, 
and represent the ‘Fables of Diana.’ Their 
actual possessor asks sixteen thousand ‘scudi’ 
for them, and protests that he has refused 
twelve thousand.” 

What, again, has befallen this series of the 
“Fables of Diana?” Noone knows. But this 
border, “almost entirely of gold,” would sug- 
gest the possibility of their having been burned 
for the sake of their ashes. Rather this, than 
that they should have fallen the prey to rats’ 
teeth or to the ragman’s back! 

In truth, these were the last flourishing days 
of tapestry. In halls and state rooms, the 
dimensions of which were already growing 
smaller, it began to make way for the less 
costly stamped leather. The taste for this style 
of decoration was passing from the aristocracy 
and higher class to the lower middle class. 
Thus it is that in the “ Amour Médecin,” when 
Sganarelle asks his friends and neighbors to 





suggest a remedy that will cheer his daughter 
Lucinda, Monsieur Guillaume says: “If I were 
in your place I would buy a fine hanging of 
tapestry ‘de verdure,’ or with figures, and I 
would suspend it in her room, to enliven her 
mind and raise her spirits.’ We know that 
Moliére was very fond of that style of decora- 
tion, for several “verdures” figured in the cata- 
logue of his effects after his death. 

A rapid glance at the history of the Gobelins 
manufactory will bring us on to our time. 

The first of the Gobelins, who established 
himself at Paris, was called Jean, and came, it 
is said, from Reims; this was toward the end 
of the fifteenth century. He prospered rapidly, 
and his son Philibert bought a great deal of 
land on the narrow banks of the Biévre, the 
then abundant and limpid little river to which 
Rabelais, in his Pantagruel, assigns so amusing 
an origin, and which has now become an insig- 
nificant and almost stagnant stream. Its waters 
were in those days supposed to possess particu- 
lar virtues for the dyeing of yarn; probably the 
chief virtue actually lay in the ability of the 
workmen’s hands; in any case, the colors are 
now as brilliant and as fast as ever, although 
they have only been dipped in the waters of the 
Seine or in that of some deep well. 

By that time the Gobelins had made an enor- 
mous fortune; one of them, Antoine by name, 
became the Marquis of Brinvilliers; his wife 
was the famous poisoner who decimated the 
court and the town alike. Later on they handed 
over their establishment to the brothers Can- 
naye, who occupied the opposite side of the 
river. These imported from Flanders workmen 
who worked the high-warp loom under the direc- 
tion of a man named Jean. Still later, when 
Colbert purchased the Hotel des Gobelins, prop- 
erly so called on behalf of the King, it belonged 
to a councilor of State named Deleu; but the 
adjacent buildings continued to form a manu- 
factory for dyeing and making tapestry, under 
the direction of a man named Gliick, a native 
of Holland. 

It was Francis I who, to meet the immense 
demand for the ornamentation of his royal pal- 
aces, first thought of uniting in one center the 
fabrication of those tapestries which were car- 
ried out after the designs of decorators brought 
by him, or sent for, from Italy. This center he 
established at Fontainebleau, under the direc- 
tion of Philibert Rabou, superintendent of his 
buildings, and of the architect Sébastien Serlio. 

Under Henry II Philibert Delorme took the 
direction of the royal factory, another of which 
was established in the “Hé6pital de la Trinité,” 
in the Rue Saint-Denis at Paris. Henri Leram- 
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bert furnished it, as well as the manufactory of 
Tours, with designs. 

Henry IV, notwithstanding the persistent 
opposition of Sully, who would fain have had 
France concentrate its forces solely for the ad- 
vancement of agriculture and industry, protected 
the art of the tapestry-worker regally. He sum- 
moned to him some of the cleverest Flemish 
hands, and when the Hopital de la Trinité in 
the Faubourg Saint-Antoine was vacated by the 
expulsion of the Jesuits, the manufactory was 
removed to it, and thence to the Palais des 
Tournelles, thence to the Place Royale, and to 
the galleries of the Louvre, and lastly it settled 
down at the Gobelins in 1630, under the direc- 
tion of Messrs. Raphael de la Planche and 
Charles de Comans. 

In 1662 Louis XIV and Colbert united in 
this establishment, which since that time has 
scarcely altered its physiognomy, all industrial 
centers working exclusively for the King; tap- 
estry, dyeing, embroidery, jewelry, foundery, 
engraving, cabinet-making, etc. In 1663 Charles 
Le Brun was placed at the head of this huge 
establishment, in whose hands it made rapid 
strides. 

These fine tapestries, which were made from 
his “ Histoire d’Alexandre le Grand,” and from 
the battles and sieges of Van der Meulen, are 
well known ; also the rich frame-work of flowers 
and fruits with which Baptiste Monnoyer sur- 
rounded them. The apartments at Versailles 
and Fontainebleau still retain some splendid 
specimens of the magnificence of the “Sun 
King.” At the Elysée there is the strangest 
copy of Raphael’s “Judgment of Paris.” The 
goddesses are draped & la Montespan, while 
Paris is capped with a wig & la Louis XIV. 
Nevertheless, these were always pictures copied 
as literally as possible, and, as it were, frescoes 
in worsted. The finest of the series is that of 
the “ Four Quarters of the Globe,” taken from 
models of animals, fruits, and plants, by Des- 
portes. 

Jean Berain, an able designer, and later on 
Claude Gillot, the master of Watteau, brought 
tapestry back to surer principles, for a time at 
least. Those compositions in which monkeys 
are gamboling in the midst of intertwisted 
boughs, where the seasons are seated on chi- 
meric and impossible thrones superintending 
grotesque combats, have many a time given 
pleasure to French taste, which always de- 
mands a clear subject, and which has an intel- 
ligent appropriation of the Oriental tradition, 
and that is to entice and fix the eye with a 
pleasant interlacing of lines. 

Boucher—who was at one time at the head 


. of the Gobelins—and his pupils successively 
painted for that manufactory as well as those 
of Beauvais and the Savonnerie, pastoral scenes 
so brilliant and so fresh, and yet simple, as 
never to have been surpassed. But, by a mani- 
fest error of tastes, they made shepherds walk- 
ing straight down the wall, after sheep decorated 
with lilac favors, or else thus engaged they were 
made to recline on the horizontal seats of sofas 
and chairs, so that—and indeed it is still too 
often the case in our day—one is made to sit 
on a pigeon house, or step into the wavy waters 
of a sea-port. 

It was error sufficient to copy too literally the 
figures of persons or trees, upon a surface which 
a gust of wind would displace, or one fold sever 
in two; in this, however, there is a convention- 
ality to which the mind, with a slight stretch of 
imagination, gets easily accustomed; but how 
great a mistake it was, to sprinkle the ground 
with ready-made bouquets, or with panoplies! 
One finds one’s self at every moment, when 
walking on these large Savonnerie and Aubus- 
son carpets, on the point of thrusting one’s feet 
against a roll of leather, or crushing a basket 
full of cherries. 

Nowadays the manufactories of the Gobelins 
and of Beauvais, which, afte? being divided, 
have returned to one direction, have given up 
copying pictures made entirely with a view to 
being pictures—such, for instance, as the “ Mas- 
sacre of the Mamelukes,” by Horace Vernet, 
or the “Holy Family” of Raphael. Artists 
are required to draw special models, of which 
the composition is simple and the drawing clear. 
In so doing a great economy of time is gained, 
and consequently of money, to say nothing of 
infinitely more satisfactory result. The effect 
produced does not lie in the multiplicity of 
colors, but in their intrinsically good quality, 
and especially in their correct juxtaposition. 
The most distinguished decorator which the 
ntanufactory has yet possessed is Monsieur 
Chabal-Dussurgey, of Lyons; he was a man of 
great intelligence and rare artistic merit. He 
only painted flowers and ornaments, but these 
he did with incomparable correctness and sim- 
plicity. 

The Persian carpet which is now in the pos- 
session of Monsieur de Saint-Seine, is one of 
the finest samples of splendor and Oriental 
fabrication, of a period which answers to that 
of the French Renaissance. It is supposed to 
have come from the harem of Constantinople. 
It is like a page, woven in silk, out of those 
Persian manuscripts, the characters of which 
are in themselves of the most subtle and ingen- 





ious design, and as harmonious and warm as. 
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PERSIAN CARPET OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 
(Collection of the Marquis of Saint-Seine. ) 


a Venetian picture. The dominating color | 
throughout is a brilliant yellow, deep and in- 
tense as the inside of a ripe apricot. Where 
the light catches it, it glitters like a lake under 
the rays of the setting sun; while in the shaded 
parts it has a depth which is only comparable | 


to the shadow of a nugget of gold. It contains 
about twenty different colors, so clear and dis- 
tinct that they are easily counted—yellow, black, 
white, two or three different blues, two or three 
reds, greens, and grays. 

This is the style in which, in our day, orders 
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should have been given to the first artists of 
our generation, and especially to colorists. The 
price of the work would certainly not attain 
that of the dull and tasteless pictures which 
have come out of that celebrated manufactory, 
and it would set to the manufacturers an exam- 
ple that they would be sure to follow. What 
elegant and brilliant compositions of this sort a 
master like Eugéne Delacroix would have fur- 
nished us with! 

The Gobelin tapestries and the carpets of the 
Savonnerie are worked with a high-warp loom. 
The warp is generally of worsted, and is ver- 
tically stretched on two cylinders, technically 
called in French “ensouples.”’ The threads 
running parallel and level with each other are 
alternately passed over a glass tube of about an 
inch and a half in diameter, called the “baton 
d’entre-deux,” or inserting-pin ; and that which 
is called “le baton de croisure,” or crossing- 
pin, so that one-half of the threads, relatively 
to the worker, is in front and the other half 
behind. The weft is rolled upon a wooden 
shuttle which terminates with a point at one 
end. This they call “broche,” or spindle. 

“Tn order to make the tissue,” writes the late 
director of the Gobelins, Monsieur Lacordaire, 
in his excellent notes on that establishment, 
“the workman takes a spindle filled with worsted 
or silk, of the requisite color; he stops off the 
weft thread and fastens it to the warp, to the 
left of the space to be occupied by the color he 
has in hand, and then, by passing his left hand 
between the back and the front threads, he 
separates those that are to be covered with 
colors; with his right hand, having passed it 
through the same threads, he reaches to the 
left side for the spindle, which he brings back 
to the right; his left hand then, seizing hold of 
the warp, brings the back threads to the front, 
while the right hand thrusts the spindle back 
to the point whence it started, This going 
alternately backward and forward of the shut- 
tle or spindle, in opposite directions, is called 
in French two ‘passées,’ or one ‘duite.’ ” 

In order to introduce a new shade of color, 
the workman takes a new shuttle. He cuts his 
thread, stops it off, and lets the preceding shut- 
tle and thread hang from the wrong side of the 
work, which is the side on which he works. At 
each successive “duite” he collects with the 
pointed end of his shuttle the weft threads of 
the portion of work already completed. This 
first compression, however, is insufficient, and 
only temporary; after placing a few of the 
above “duites ” in juxtaposition, one above the 
other, the operation is completed by combing 
the weft down from the top to the bottom with 


a large ivory comb, the teeth of which fit into 
the threads of the warp, which are by this 
means all brought to their place and hidden. 

In order to make the outline of any given 
subject to be represented, and to know when to 
pass from one color to another, the workman is 
guided by a black line traced on the warp from 
a transparent paper, on which has previously 
been traced the model to be copied. This line 
is made visible on the right as well as on the 
wrong side of the warp, so that the artist has it 
before him all the while he works, whether he 
sits at his post or whether he leaves it, to judge 
of the effect from a little distance. This is for 
the outline. The picture is always placed be- 
hind him. 

The colors, however, are not placed suddenly 
side by side without intermediate tones. The 
intervals which separate the “duites” irregu- 
larly, in order to avoid a look of patchwork or 
mosaic pavement they would present, are called 
“ hachures.” 

Unfortunately, but we only speak from an 
artistic point of view, the recent chemical re- 
searches, instead of being carried in the direc- 
tion of the brightness and fastness of colors, 
have been occupied chiefly to discover a greater 
number of them. 

A chromatic circle has been obtained which 
consists of several thousand semi-tints, that is 
to say, all the possible gradations of color 
which, for example, separate yellow from blue 
in passing through all the varieties of green. 

It. was done with a view to meet the require- 
ments of the painter’s pallette, which painter, 
while he creates his picture, is the last to think 
of the dilemmas and puzzles he is inflicting on 
the tapestry-workers, whose business it is to 
reproduce it in worsted. Toward the year 1812, 
however, a head workman had the happy inspi- 
ration of replacing the intervals of one shade 
with intervals of two shades combined; that is 
to say, to use a double thread of pink and green, 
for instance, to produce a gray tint, and red and 
blue to form a lilac. This plan is now almost 
the.only one adopted. It by no means assures 
the durability of the color, however, and serves 
for little else than to produce a sort of general 
harmony, gray and dull, dear to the school of 
David, but eminently calculated to inspire all 
beholders with melancholy. 

This is not the Oriental way of proceeding; 
they understand too clearly that harmony 
springs, on the contrary, from the apparent 
contrast between two distinct colors. Mons. 
Chevreul has clearly demonstrated this in a 
work on the theory of color, a summary edition 





of which ought to be ranked in the classical 
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library of all educational establishments both 
for girls and boys. 

The carpets of the Savonnerie essentially 
differ, both in method of execution and in result, 
from those of the Gobelins, properly so called. 
The workman sees the right side instead of the 








reverse of his work. It is a velvet pile, instead 
of a smooth surface. The loom is of the same 
shape, but of much more considerable dimen- 
sions. The worsted threads are bound around 
a sort of cutter—tranche-fil—or iron stick of 
very small diameter, which terminates like the 


THE HARE AND THE PARTRIDGE. 
(Specimen of the Tapestry of Neuilly.) 


blade of a sharp knife; this occupies a horizon- 
tal position on the work, and is used to carry in 
succession a series of uniform small rings of 
worsted produced by the repetition of the stitch; 
when one cylindrical portion of the thread- 
cutter is covered with these rings, the blade is 


drawn out in order to cut them, and thus to 
form a double row, light and close, of short up- 
standing bits. These are knit together and 
kept firmly in their position by means of a 
thread of hemp, which is placed after each row, 
and tightened with an iron comb. They are 
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shorn with large scissors with double bent 
handles, so that they may present a perfectly 
smooth and even surface. In large carpets, 
that thickness, which for the sake of an image 
one might compare to a thatch, is about half 
an inch deep. For those carpets of current 
use, such as bedside rugs, it is little more than 
one-eighth of an inch in thickness. The deli- 
cacy of this last operation may easily be imag- 
ined. The carpets from Smyrna have in this 
respect a degree of regularity and suppleness 
which even the Gobelins are far from attaining. 

Real Savonnerie carpets have become ex- 
tremely rare, for notwithstanding their very 
great solidity of fabrication, it must be remem- 
bered that they are but intended to be trodden 
under foot. The “ Mobilier de la Couronne” 
possesses some which date as far back as the 
first years of the Savonnerie. 

The imperial manufactory of the Gobelins is 
one of the institutions which represent so 
beautiful and interesting a period of the past, 
that, notwithstanding its only relative useful- 
ness, it is entitled to honor and respect. Its 
produce is a produce of the State. Louis XIV 
sent out to the King of Siam, to the Czar of 
Russia, and the King of Prussia, carpets and 
hangings of great value. In 1855 France pre- 
sented the “Massacre of the Mamelukes,” 
which had cost about forty thousand francs, to 
the Queen of England. In olden days, too, 
noblemen could give orders for tapestries such 
as modern fortunes can no longer afford. The 
State, therefore, in order to give occupation to 
those artists whose studies produce master- 
pieces, appropriates all its production either for 
the furniture of palaces, or for wall decoration. 
One chance still remains for this manufactory, 
that of placing itself in connection with the 
requirements of the public; it must renounce 
all literal reproductions of pictures, and, follow- 
ing the example of Beauvais, which is still un- 
der one and the same management, devote 
itself to purely decorative subjects. It would 
be well, too, if its productions were given a 
place in the yearly exhibition of pictures, as 
was done indeed until within a few years of this 
time. In 1835, and in 1838, at the picture ex- 
hibition, the public had an opportunity of ad- 
miring, and with justice, the Gobelins tapestries 
after Rubens, which Louis Philippe later on 
caused to be placed in the long gallery of the 
Palais de Saint Cloud. 

Subject, in its turn, to those laws of mechan- 
ical advance toward perfection which has trans- 
formed nearly all modern branches of industry, 
the imperial manufactory of the Gobelins will, 
of necessity, have to simplify the style of its 





looms, for assuredly carpets and wall hangings, 
trodden under foot, or suspended on furniture 
for daily use, meet the demands of a kind of 
luxury and comfort which have alike become 
indispensable. The dull color which absorbs 
the light is useful in setting off the quality of 
material and the softer tones of flesh. We 
frequently meet with pieces of tapestry, faded, 
it is true, by long exposure to light and air, in 
the studies of painters, whose eyes are keenly 
impressionable. Painted paper is but a coarse 
fac-simile of them. 

The average prices of the Gobelins are almost 
unapproachzble. The city of Paris has lately 
given, to the private manufactory of Sallan- 
drouze, at Aubusson, an order for a complete 
series of decorations for the Salle du Tréne of 
the Hétel de Ville. 

There still remains to be seen what the tapes- 
try of the future is to be. . Both in France and 
in England a thousand fruitless attempts are 
being made to arrive at extreme cheapness, but 
these have resulted only in extreme absurdity ; 
for instance, the plan of gumming felt on to 
calico! The solution will probably be the sub- 
stitution of the Jacquart loom, or some analo- 
gous combination, to the high and low warp 
looms. This ingenious method produces a 
stuff, a kind of reps rather than any thing else, 
but the appearance is the same, and the mate- 
rial itself is infinitely stronger. A carpet of 
worsted is woven as if it were a piece of wover 
silk. A manufactory which, for some years, 
has been established at Neuilly, has greatly 
distinguished itself at recent exhibitions. The 
principal economy obtained rests in the fact 
that when once a given subject is mounted it 
may be reproduced over and over again, whereas 
at the Gobelins each piece is an independent 
work, and unique in its way. In the Neuilly 
tapestry, which, as we have already said, is a 
literal application of the Jacquart loom, the 
model mounted and set as if for a French shawl 
or for a piece of figured stuff, as it were, writes 
itself out under the hand of the worker, after 
traversing the cylindrical holes of more than 
several thousand sheets of pasteboard, a com- 
bination which is at once very simple and very 
complicated. The chief outlay on the part of 
the maker rests in the first arrangement of 
these pasteboards, which may, in a complicated 
pattern, attain and even exceed the sum of ten 
thousand francs. But this first groundwork 
gradually decreases in value, in the process of 
reproduction, so that the tenth reproduction 
will only be worth one thousand francs, and so 
on. It is a democratic and social loom. 


This enables that influential entity called 
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society, generally to order the covering of a 
whole suit of furniture for a sum equivalent to 
what, in the seventeenth century, the Duke of 
Northumberland or the Prince de Condé must 
have paid for one sofa or about six chair-covers. 
So it is that in the year 1862 France produced 
fifteen millions of francs’ worth of carpets. 
Smyrna exports double that amount in value, 
und England, where domestic houses are so 





the liberty of his natural state he has been un- 
tiringly seeking to disguise the walls of his 
prison-house with representations of the splen- 
dors of a palace, or the freshness of a landscape. 

Let us devote one or two lines to the subject 
of tapestry worked by hand with a needle, and 
to those Italian books, printed for the most part 
at Venfte in the course of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, containing patterns for embroidery, lace, 
transferring, point-lace, 
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hand worsted work, etc. 
The combinations they 
present are always in the 
best of taste, and are gen- 
erally easy of execution. 
These volumes, which are 
much in requisition and 
esteem with great ama- 
teurs, have become ex- 
ceedingly rare, like every 
thing that has passed from 
the hands of children and 
women to those of artists. 
Their titles were in the 
elaborate and mannered 
style which was fashion- 
able in the Italian litera- 
ture of that period: “La 
Fontaine des Exemples,” 
“La Glorie de Minerve,” 
“Le Jardin des Modéles,” 
“Le Triomphe de Vertu,” 
“Le Festin des Belles 
Dames,” etc. It is the 
desire of being useful to 
some one of our fair read- 
ers which leads us to give 
the accompanying illus- 
tration; if we broached 
the subject of hand tapes- 
try we must needs have 
mentioned the Bayeux 
tapestry, and called it 
“Tapisserie de la Reine 
Mathilde,” but such is not 
our intention. 

The tapestry worked by 


(Taken from a Venetian Work by Giovanm Ortani, 1567.) 


PATTERNS FOR HAND NEEDLE-WORK. 











comfortable, fifteen millions also, importing the 
same amount. ‘ 

Here must terminate our notes on tapestry, 
which has shared the fate common to all hu- 
manity, and succumbed under the fatal law of 
successive substitutions. It succeeded to mu- 
ral painting, and to mosaic ornamentation, and 
was supplanted in its turn by gilt leather, and 
painted wood, and lastly painted paper super- 
vened. Ever since the day when man forfeited 








stitches with a needle, 
forms a part of embroidered produce. The best 
Italian or German painters have disdained not 
to furnish patterns Some of these are extant, 
both by Leonardo da Vinci and Albert Diirer. 
The Florentine Raffaelmo del Garbo—1466- 
1524—pupil, friend, and fellow-worker of Fil- 
ippino Lippi, made a number of designs for 
the Ricamatori, those able embroiderers who, 
by mixing gold thread with silk, produced such 
gorgeous altar-cloths and sacerdotal vestments. 
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THE BROKEN COLUMN. 
A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 





CHAPTER I, 


T is now many years ago that, tired with the 

excitement of an unusually busy day, I set 

out in the cool of a lovely July evening to 
take a stroll in the suburbs of the town in which 
I reside. So unusual, however, was it for me 
to do so, as advancing years and the cares of 
business generally unfitted me for the fatigue 
of an evening walk, that, at first, I felt some- 
what at a loss in what direction to turn my 
steps. But recollecting a description I had re- 
cently heard of the beauty of a new cemetery, 
which about two years before had been opened 
in the neighborhood, I determined to walk that 
way. I had, to be sure, little taste for the idea 
of such modern innovations, as I considered 
them. For I felt that their tendency must be 
to supersede the solemn associations of the 
quiet old church-yard, where, under the rank 
grass of centuries, 


“The rude forefathers of the hamlet slept.’ 


The cemetery I found beautifully situated on 
a rising ground, bounded on the south by a 
deep ravine, through which murmured a rapid 
mountain stream, a belt of pines clothing the 
precipitous sides of the valley, while behind 
rose a tract of moorland scenery, and green 
swelling hills stretched away in the distance. 
At the upper or north-west boundary it com- 
manded a prospect of such unusual beauty that, 
though familiar with the scene from other points 
of view, I paused on gaining the summit, at 
once to rest and gaze on it with admiration. 

A thick plantation of natural copse-wood 
skirting the brow of the hill, and forming a 
boundary to the cemetery, from the nature of 
the eminence, here intercepted all view of the 
country between it and the broad estuary or 
frith, so that, though I stood within little more 
than a mile’s distance of a busy and populous 
sea-port, the shipping and streets of which I 
could see by turning eastward, the western 
aspect of the river seemed that of a beautiful 
highland lake, with its background of lofty 
mountains towering into the evening sky, and 
now lighted up with the golden glow of a gor- 
geous sunset. And the extreme solitude of the 
scene, thus shut out on all sides but one from 
the sight of human habitation, seemed in unison 
with the solemn associations of a place of sep- 
ulture. 

The beauty of the scenery having diverted 
my thoughts from the cemetery itself, I now 


turned to take a survey of its grounds. I could 
Vor. XXXI.—8* 





not fail to be struck with the number of monu- 
ments erected; for though so recently opened, 
it seemed as if a large proportion of the dead 
belonging to the neighboring town had already 
been consigned to its dust. But who so rapid 
in his work of havoc as the dread Destroyer? 
The monuments were of various device, from 
the gorgeous obelisk and memorial urn to the 
simple cross or plain head-stone, distinguished 
only by its inscription recording the name and 
age of the slumberer beneath. But the latter 
were by far the rarest, the general characteris- 
tic of the monuments around me being highly 
ornamental, and indicative, to my mind at least, 
of a pitiful amount of vanity on the part of sur- 
viving friends and relatives, in a place where, 
of all others, such an unbecoming feeling of 
display is least excusable. 

Again, my mind naturally reverted, as a strik- 
ing contrast to this scene, to the quiet ancient 
church-yard of a neighboring country parish, 
where slumbered the dust of many nearest and 
dearest to myself. And I could not help feeling 
that, with its old yews and cypresses shading 
the simple head-stones scattered amid the turf, 
and seeming, in their melancholy uniformity, to 
resemble the roll of the prophet, “ written within 
and without with lamentation, mourning, and 
woe,” it seemed a more fitting receptacle for 
the mortal part of frail humanity, than this 
beautiful flower-garden, with its gay parterres, 
shrubberies, and architectural ornaments. It 
may suit the frivolous taste of our light-hearted 
continental neighbors to deck their places of 
sepulture, and hang zwmortelles—vain mock- 
ery!—on their tombs. But surely, to sober 
reason, it should be evident that all such at- 
tempts to modify the gloom of what may be 
called Death’s dominions, are futile, if not sin- 
ful. For, as an unmistakable evidence of the 
primeval curse, one woeful consequence of 
“man’s first disobedience” and lapse from in- 
nocence, I feel assured that it was never the 
intention of God that death temporal, as a pun- 
ishment for sin, should be divested of its terrors. 

Such were my reflections as I passed through 
this scene, rendered to me more than ordinarily 
sad, even apart from its inevitable associations, 


by the display of human vanity it afforded. And | 


the sounds of gay light-hearted laughter, which 
arose ever and anon from many youthful groups 
of persons strolling through the walks, though 
seemingly in keeping with the intention of the 
designers of such cemeteries, appeared to me 
strangely incongruous in a grave-yard. 

But a somewhat more somber feeling seemed 
to distinguish a youthful pair with whom I 
came up in a walk so narrow that it was im- 
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possible for me to pass without unwittingly 
overhearing part of their conversation. They 
were the last of a party of four, consisting 
of two young men and two girls, walking in 
couples. Of the foremost I could observe little, 
except that the gentleman wore a naval uni- 
form; but the appearance of the last, who 
walked slowly and immediately before me, that 
of the young man especially, was too striking to 
escape my attention and interest. Every move- 
ment of his fine, tall, well-proportioned figure 
was characterized by an easy grace; and his 
open, handsome countenance, as I could dis- 
cover when he turned it toward his fair com- 
panion in speaking, beamed with intelligence 
and animation, Of the girl I could only per- 
ceive that her slight, fragile form suited well 
with the gentle expression of her sweet face, 
as she looked up timidly, yet confidingly, to 
her companion. Their conversation, which of 
course only reached my ears in snatches, and 
in which he took the lead, was apparently sug- 
gested by reflections, in one respect at least, 
similar to my own. 

“How absurd, how almost ludicrous,” he 
said, “are those grand ornamental monuments, 
erected generally, I dare say, to persons of 
whom it is no breach of charity to suppose that 
they owe such distinction to no lofty virtue, or 
noble deed, but to the acquisition of a little of 
the ‘gold that perishes,’ though in this respect 
at least its influence may be said to survive 
them. To me those costly tombstones are 
at once ostentatious, vulgar, and unmeaning. 
There is just one suggestive device among the 
whole, and it, I must say, I admire.” And he 
pointed, as he spoke, to a broken column. 
“Can any thing be more appropriate?” he con- 
tinued, stopping to read the inscription com- 
memorative of a career cut short in early life. 
“So much do I like the idea, you must promise 
me that if—;” and stooping down he breathed 
some low words in the ear of his companion, 
which, from the tone of the exclamation she 
uttered in reply, I concluded related to his own 
death. 

“QO, do not, I beseech you,” she said, “an- 
ticipate any thing so sad. I hope you will live 
long enough to make such a monument most 
unsuitable for you.” 

“T hope so too,” was the rejoinder; “but we 
can not tell what may happen.” And again the 
rest of the sentence was spoken in a whisper. 

Feeling that it was unbecoming in me to 
intrude on their private conversation, I had 
turned, though somewhat reluctantly, to get out 
of their way by retracing my steps to another 
part of the grounds, when an irresistible im- 
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pulse tempted me to stop and address the last 
speaker. 

“Young man,” I said, “ while thinking of that 
which only can affect the mortal body, will you 
pardon me for asking if you are equally anxious 
that your immortal soul be prepared to meet 
that solemn event which involves interests com- 
pared with which all earthly concerns are as 
nothing ?” 

The young man started, and a deep flush rose 
almost to his brow. He seemed annoyed at my 
question, disposed to regard it as intrusive, 
and, as I thought, at first somewhat inclined to 
resent it. 

“Are you in the habit, in this part of the 
world, of addressing such questions to entire 
strangers ?” he asked, rather haughtily. “ For 
in the country from which I come ”—he spoke 
with an unmistakably English accent—“ such 
is, I can assure you, unusual, if not unprece- 
dented.” 

I instantly hastened to apologize, by explain- 
ing, as best I could, the sudden impulse under 
which I had spoken, prompted, as I assured 
him, by an earnest desire for his best interests ; 
adding, “You must pardon me. I am an old 
man, and gray hairs sometimes claim strange 
privileges in addressing words of warning to 
the young. And we have Scripture warrant 
for doing so, as the wise man tells us, ‘a word 
spoken in due season, how good is it!” 

The angry flush passed at once from his fine 
open countenance; and holding out his hand to 
me in the frankest manner, he begged my par- 
don in turn for his hastiness, promising to think 
over what I had said, and even to try and profit 
by it. 

And after a few general remarks on the 
beauty of the surrounding scenery, in which 
his companion timidly joined, we wished each 
other “good-night.” And parting with, I doubt 
not, mutual good wishes—at least I know mine 
for him were entirely so—they joined the rest 
of their party, who now came back to meet 
them. And together descending the hill, they 
went on their way, and I saw them no more. 


CHAPTER II. 


On my return home I related the adventure 
to a nephew who resided with me, being cm- 
ployed in my business; and from the descrip- 
tion of the young Englishman, whom he recog- 
nized as an acquaintance, he was able to give 
me such information as my deep interest in 
him rendered very welcome. He told me that 
he had come to the town about three months 
previously, as chief engineer on a new line of 
railway then in course of construction, and that 
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he was universally esteemed at once for his 


business talents, for the courtesy of his man- 
ners; and for his high moral worth. The young 
lady who accompanied him, he concluded, from 
what I said of her, to be the daughter of a mer- 
chant in the place, one of the leading share- 
holders in the railway, to whom young Howard, 
for such was the stranger’s name, had letters 
of introduction ; adding that, from their intimacy 
and his frequent visits to the house, it was 
generally reported that they were engaged to 
be married. The gentleman in naval uniform, 
he told me, was a cousin of Howard’s, at present 
on a visit to him; and his companion probably 
a younger sister of Miss Mowbray, Howard’s 
betrothed. He also informed me that, having 
frequently met young Howard, he had formed 
the highest opinion of him; and, with my per- 
mission, would gladly bring him as a visitor to 
my house. 

Ever anxious to promote the innocent pleas- 
ures of this youth, the orphan child of a beloved 
sister long dead, I at once gave him the desired 
liberty, and I looked forward with considerable 
interest to the prospect of improving my ac- 
quaintance with one who, during our brief meet- 
ing, had made an unusually favorable impression 
on me. How natural now, considering his posi- 
tion, seemed his resentment, at the tone of my 
address! For, with the sweet hopes rising 
within him in his attachment to that gentle 
young girl, the solemn realities of death, when 
thus forced on his notice, must have appeared 
altogether repulsive, its poetical and ideal asso- 
ciations alone worthy to occupy his imagina- 
tion. Yet, from his altered demeanor subse- 
quently, I cherished the hope of still making 
the desired impression on his mind, when op- 
portunity should favor me. But my hopes were 
doomed to disappointment; previous engage- 
ments, generally at the house of his betrothed, 
being pleaded as an excuse when my nephew 
repeatedly invited his cousin and himself to 
spend an evening with us. 

Thus about three weeks passed without my 
again seeing him. 

At the expiry of that time, I sat one lovely 
evening at the window, which commanded an 
extensive view of the frith, my house being 
situated within a short distance of the shore. 
The weather being oppressively hot, I felt no 
inclination for walking, and contented myself 
with gazing on the mirror-like surface of the 
river, now glowing under the beams of a glori- 
ous sunset. It presented a gay and busy scene, 
the water being unusually crowded with vessels 
of various descriptions. Yachts and pleasure- 
boats of all sizes were gliding softly over its 





calm bosom; stately ships were being towed 
out to sea; and smaller boats were being either 
impelled swiftly by rowers, or lay at anchor 
while their occupants were engaged in fishing. 

No sounds broke the stillness of the Summer 
air, save the farewell shouts of the sailors in 
the outward-bound ships, as they unfurled their 
sails preparatory to departing; the soft cadence 
of voices singing in chorus in the smaller boats ; 
the plash of oars, the ripple of the waves on the 
shore, and the vesper song of the birds in my 
garden close by. But these were all of so soft 
a description, that the faint combined murmur 
was not sufficient to prevent a certain drowsi- 
ness from gradually creeping over me. 

Suddenly I was aroused from my half-slumber 
by a sound something between a shout and a 
wail, which seemed simultaneously to arise from 
the united voices of hundreds in the numerous 
boats ; and, starting up, I looked in the direc- 
tion whence it came. There was a sudden and 
simultaneous rush of all the rowing-boats to- 
ward one particular spot in the track of a large 
steamer which had just passed, and which I 
conjectured. must have been connected with 
some disaster, but whether from the fall of 
some one overboard, or from a collision with 
some smaller vessel, I could not discover. But 
the first surmise I at once dismissed as impos- 
sible, when I saw the steamer, instead of stop- 
ping, glide rapidly down the river; so I con- 
cluded that its crew must have been quite 
unconscious of whatever had occurred; and, 
from the boats all crowding and forming a circle 
round a certain point, I now felt satisfied that 
one must have been upset. 

On hastening down to the shore I found, from 
some persons Standing there, that such also was 
their conclusion. But, from the crowded state 
of the water, it was impossible to ascertain the 
fact, far less to discover who might be the un- 
fortunate victims of the accident, for whom the 
men in the other boats seemed searching. 
There was nothing for it but to wait with pa- 
tience till some one should come ashore to 
satisfy our anxious curiosity. 

I remained thus on the watch till the short 
twilight—for it was now the beginning of Au- 
gust—had deepened into darkness, and feeling 
satisfied that no information was to be obtained 
by remaining there longer, I returned home. 
When I reached it I sat for some time anx- 
iously awaiting the return of my nephew from 
business, in hopes that he might be able to 
inform me of what had happened; but ten 
o’clock, the usual hour of his home-coming, 
passed, and it was nearly eleven before he made 
his appearance. 
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His extreme paleness, and the sad expression 
of his countenance, at once told me that he 
was the bearer of disastrous tidings. But I 
was hardly prepared for the shock my feelings 
sustained, when, without waiting to be ques- 
tioned, he exclaimed, “O, uncle! you can not 
think what a sad calamity has happened to- 
night. The Liverpool steamer, in passing, has 
struck down a little boat, and it is supposed, 
indeed generally believed, that young Howard 
and his cousin were in it, and have been 
drowned.” 

It was a moment before I could recover from 
this startling announcement, so far as to inquire 
the particulars of this sad catastrophe. And, 
with a slight indefinable hope that there might 
be some mistake, I also asked upon what 
grounds he believed that it was really Howard 
who had perished. 

Alas! these were too strong to admit of al- 
most a shadow of doubt as to the unhappy fate 
of the unfortunate strangers. For my nephew 
stated that some of their intimate companions 
had met them on their way to the river, and 
had seen them embark in a small boat which 
they had hired for the purpose of fishing—a 
sport which they sometimes pursued of an even- 
ing. He added, that having heard a vague re- 
port of the accident, he, with some of his friends, 
had gone to the place at which Howard and 
his cousin were in the habit of landing. But 
instead of meeting them, as they had half hoped 
to do, they had been told, to their dismay, by 
some of the crews of the other boats, that 
theirs was really the one that had been sunk, 
and gave such a description of the two young 
men, its occupants, as to leave little doubt of 
their identity. 

To describe the thoughts that crowded into 
my mind at hearing of this mournful catas- 
trophe, would not be easy. My brief interview 
with young Howard, the interest he had ex- 
cited in me, the place of our meeting, and the 


strange coincidence of my having overheard a | 


part of his conversation, which had impelled 
me to address him in words of warning, all 
rushed upon my mind at once, and I felt dizzy 
and bewildered. 

Could that brief warning have sunk into his 
mind? Had it been blessed to produce the 
salutary effect I intended? And had his prom- 
ise of thinking of what I had said been ful- 
filled? or had my words passed from his recol- 
lection unheeded amid the more pressing, and, 
perhaps, dearer interests by which he was sur- 
rounded? Questions of awful import—never to 
be solved till that day when the secrets of all 
hearts shall be made manifest! 





And as, in mental vision, I recalled the hand- ; 
some manly form, the glowing cheek, the spark- 
ling eye of the ill-fated youth, I could scarce 
realize the thought that so much fair promise 
had been already blighted, and that a young life 
had been so suddenly quenched in the darkness 
of premature death! 

Truly may we say with the Psalmist : “When 
thou with rebukes dost correct man for iniquity, 
thou makest his beauty to consume away like a 
moth: surely every man is vanity,” Ps. xxxix, 
11; or, with Job: “Man that is born of a 
woman is of few days, and full of trouble. He 
cometh forth like a flower, and is cut down: 
he fleeth also as a shadow, and continueth 
not.” Job xiv, 1, 2. 

For some time I sat conversing with my 
nephew, who seemed at once much struck and 
mournfully affected by the sad event. I failed 
not to utter, with the hope of making a salutary 
impression on his mind, such lessons, trite in- 
deed, yet solemn, as it naturally suggested. 
And when we each retired to our apartment 
for the night, the impossibility of dismissing 
it from our thoughts occasioned to both many 
sleepless hours. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE YEAR. 


T was January. There had been a frightful 
snow-storm. The snow flew in whirling ed- 


dies through the streets and alleys. The 
window-panes were covered with it—it tumbled 
in great masses from the roofs of the houses— 
it covered the coaches and horses, and it was 
only very slowly that they could make their way 
through the heavy mass of snow that lay in their 
path. 

But at length the storm was over, and toward 
evening the wind became still; the heaven 
looked as if it had been made higher, cleaner, 
and clearer; the stars seemed to be “brand- 
new,” and were very clear and bright—and O, 
how it froze, so that every thing cracked, and 
the crust on the top of the snow grew so hard 
that in the morning the sparrows could walk 
upon it. They hopped about, now up, now 
down, where the paths had been shoveled, but 
they could find very little to eat, and they were 
very cold. 

“ Piep,” said one to the other, “this they call 
the new year; but this is even worse than the 
old; for that matter, we might just as well have 
kept that; I am very discontented and I have 
very good reason for it.” 

“Yes, only a little while ago the men were 
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running about and shooting in the new year,” 
said a little freezing sparrow, “and they were 
almost beside themselves with joy, because the 
old year had gone away, and so I was glad, too, 
for I hoped that we should then get warmer 
days; but nothing has come of it—it freezes 
harder than ever. The men have made a mis- 
take in the reckoning of time.” 

“Indeed they have,” said a third, who was 
already very old and gray-headed, “they have 
something which they cail a calendar—some- 
thing of their own invention—and every thing 
must go by it; but it does n’t, for all that. 
When Spring comes, then the year begins; that 
is the course of nature, and I reckon by that.” 

“But when comes the Spring?” asked the 
others. 

“It comes when the stork comes; but with 
him it is very uncertain, and here in the city 
there is no one who knows any thing about it. 
Out in the country they know better. Shall we 
fly out there and wait for it? There one is so 
much nearer to the Spring.” 

“Yes, that may all be very well,” said one of 
them, who had been hopping about a long time, 
and had chirped without really saying any thing. 
“T have some conveniences here in the city 
which I fear I should miss out there. Around 
the corner here is a great house in which a man- 
family lives, who had the very sensible idea to 
fasten to the wall of the house three, yes, four 
flower-pots, with the large opening inside to- 
ward the wall and the bottom outward, in which 
is cut a hole large enough for me to fly in and 
out. There I and my husband have a nest, and 
from there have all our little ones flown. The 
man-family have really arranged it all, only that 
they may have the pleasure of seeing us, other- 
wise they would never have done it. They scat- 
ter bread-crumbs, only for their own pleasure 
also, and we get our food in that way; it is just 
as if it were meant for us. And so I believe 
that I will remain, and my husband will also 
remain; although we are really very discon- 
tented, but we remain.” 

“And we fly out into the country to see if 
the Spring be not coming,” and then they flew. 

And out there in the country it was real Win- 
ter—it was two degrees colder than in the city. 
The sharp wind swept over the snow-covered 
fields. The peasant, with great mittens on, sat 
in his sledge and beat himself with his arms in 
order to bring out the cold. The whip lay 
in his lap, the lean horses ran so that they 
steamed, the snow creaked, and the sparrows 
hopped about in the sledge-ruts and nearly 
froze. ‘“ Piep! when is the Spring coming? 
This lasts quite too long !” 





“Too long!” It sounded away across the 
fields, from the highest snow-covered hill, and 
this might be the echo which they heard, but 
it might also be the voice of the strange old 
man who sat up there in wind and storm on the 
highest summit of the snow-drifts. He was en- 
tirely white, like a peasant in a white frock, 
with long, white hair, white beard, very pale, 
and with large clear eyes. “Who is that old 
man up there ?” asked the sparrows. 

“T know,” said an old raven, who sat upon the 
fence-pole, and who was humble enough to see 
that before the Lord we are all only little birds, 
and who, therefore, joined the sparrows, and 
gave them an explanation. “I know who the 
old man is. That is Winter, the old man of the 
last year; he is not dead as the calendar says. 
No, he is rather the guardian of the little prince 
Spring, who is coming. Yes, Winter carries on 
the government. Hu, it is really hard for you, 
you little ones !” 

“Yes, is it not exactly what I said?” answered 
the smallest one ; “‘the calendar is a mere whim 
of the men, which is not according to nature. 
They should have left that to us—us who are 
more delicately made.” 

And soa week passed— several weeks passed. 
The forest was black, the frozen snow lay firm 
and looked like molded lead. The clouds—no, 
there were no clouds—there were damp, ice- 
cold mists which stretched away over the land. 
The great black crows flew in whole flocks 
without a cry. It was as if every thing were 
asleep. Then asunbeam glanced over the lake, 
and it gleamed like melted tin. The snow-cov- 
ering upon the hill did not glisten as it formerly 
did, but the white form, Winter himself, still 
sat there and looked unchanged toward the 
south. He did not see at all that the covering 
of snow was sinking away, as it were into the 
earth, that here and there a little grass-green 
spot came to light, then the sparrows warbled, 
“Quivit! quivit! now comes the Spring.” 

“Spring!” it sounded away over field and 
meadow, and through the dark-brown forests, 
where the mogs already shone fresh on the 
tree-trunks; and from the south the first two 
storks came flying through the air. Upon the 
back of each was a lovely little child—a boy 
and a girl. And they greeted the earth with 
akiss. And wherever they set their feet white 
flowers grew under the snow. Hand in hand 
they went up to the old ice-man, Winter, and 
in saluting him, threw themselves on his breast, 
and at the same moment all three had vanished, 
and the whole landscape had disappeared also— 
a thick, damp fog, very thick and heavy, hid 
every thing. Soon it began to blow. The wind 
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rose, rushed swiftly off, and chased away the 
mists—the sun shone warm; the Winter had 
gone; the lovely children of the Spring sat 
upon the throne of the year. 

“This I call the new year,” said the spar- 
rows. “Now we get our rights again, and at 
the same time amends for the cruel Winter.” 

Whichever way the two children turned there 

shot forth green buds on shrubs and trees— 
there also the grass grew higher and the corn- 
fields always greener and greener. And, round 
about the little maiden strewed flowers. She 
hid a profusion of them in her bosom. It was 
always full of them, even while she generously 
scattered them. In her rash zeal she shook a 
whole flower-snow over the apple and cherry 
trees, so that they stood in full splendor, even 
before they had yet any green leaves. 
' And she clapped her hands, and the boy 
clapped, and thereupon birds came forth; one 
could not tell whence, and all twittered and 
sang, “The Spring has come !” 

It was lovely to look upon. And many a 
dear, aged mother came out of her door into 
the sunshine, stirred about, looked at the yellow 
flowers which shone over the whole meadow 
just as they did in her youth; the world was 
young again; “It is, indeed, very beautiful out 
here to-day,”. said she. 

The forest was still brownish green—buds on 
buds, but the wood-roof was out very fresh and 
fragrant, the violets stood in great plenty, and 
there were anemones, dandelions, and butter- 
cups—in every grass blade there was sap and 
strength; it was a beautiful carpet to sit upon, 
and on it sat the two young children of the 
Spring, held one another by the hand, and sang, 
and laughed, and grew more and more. 

A gentle rain fell from heaven upon them— 
they did not mind it—the rain-drop and the tear 
of joy mingled in one. Bride and bridegroom 
kissed each other, and at the same time the 
forest put forth its leaves. When the sun rose 
all the woods were green. 

Hand in hand went the bridal pair under- 
neath the fresh, hanging foliage, where only the 
sunbeams and shadows lent a change of color 
to the green. A maidenly purity and a fresh 
fragrance was in the delicate leaves. Clear and 
brisk the brook and rivulet rippled through the 
velvet-green sedge and over the party-colored 
stones. “There is and always remains an eter- 
nal fullness,” said all nature. And the cuckoo 
called, and the lark sang, and this was the beau- 
tiful Spring, though the meadows had still fur 
mittens over their flowers; they were still so 
very prudent, and that is tiresome. 

And so days and weeks passed; the heat | 


became very strong—hot waves of air swept 
through the corn, which was growing all the 
while yellower and yellower. The water-lily— 
the white lotus of the north—spread her broad, 
green leaves upon the surface of the woodland 
lakes, and the fish sought shelter beneath them. 
Upon the windless side of the forest, where the 
sun burned upon the wall of the peasant’s hut 
and the full-blown roses were heated through, 
and the cherry-tree hung full of juicy, black, 
almost sun-hot cherries, sat the stately wife of 
Summer, she whom we have seen as child and 
bride; and she looked toward the dark, rising 
clouds, which, like waves mountain high, dark 
blue and heavy, were lifting themselves higher 
and higher. They mounted from the horizon, 
then, like an inverted sea, turned to stone, they 
sank lower and lower toward the forest, where, 
as if by magic, every thing was dumb; every 
breath of air had died away, each bird was 
silent; there reigned a solemnity, an expecta- 
tion in all nature, while every-where on all roads 
and paths, persons in carriages, on horseback, 
and on foot, were hastening to gain a shelter. 
Then, all at once, it lightened, as if the sun 
were breaking forth, glaring, dazzling, singeing 
every thing—then it grew dark again in rolling 
rumble. The water poured down in streams; it 
was night, then again it was clear; it was first 
still, then a tumult of noise. The young 
brown-feathered reed in the marsh shook among 
long waves, the branches of the wood were 
hidden in watery mists, darkness came and then 
the light—stillness and then thunder. Grass 
and corn lay beaten down as if swimming 
away, and as if they would never again lift 
themselves. Suddenly the rain became single 
drops, the sun shone, the fishes leaped above 
the water, the gnats danced, and upon a stone 
out in the salt, lashed sea-water sat Summer 
himself; the strong man, with brawny limbs, 
with wet hair, made young again by the fresh 
bath, he sat there in the warm sunshine. All 
nature was renewed, every thing round about 
stood rich, strong, and beautiful. It was Sum- 
mer—warm, glorious Summer. 

Lovely and sweet was the fragrance that rose 
from the rich clover-fields; the bees hummed, 
the birds sang, and on all the grass blades, and 
all the leaves of the trees and shrubs, the water- 
drops gleamed like pearls. 

The evening sky glittered like gold, richer 
and brighter than any church dome, and the 
moon shone between the evening red and the 
morning red. And this was Summer-time. 
And so passed days and weeks. The white 





sickle flashed in the corn-fields, the branches 
of the apple-tree were loaded with red and yel- 
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low fruit; in great masses hung the fragrant 
hops, and beneath the hazel-bushes, heavy with 
clusters of nuts, rested the Summer with his 
earnest wife. 

“ What riches!” said she; “fullness of bless- 
ing every-where, and all good and home-like, 
and yet, I do not myself know why, I have a 
longing after—rest—sleep—I know not the 
word for it. Now they are plowing again upon 
the field. Men would always gain more and 
more! See, the storks are coming in flocks, 
and are following the plow from afar, the bird 
of Egypt who bore us through the air. Dost 
thou remember about it, when we two, as little 
children, came from far into the land of the 
North? We brought flowers, glorious sunshine 
and green woods, which now the wind has ill- 
used—they are becoming brown and dark, like 
the trees of the South, but they do not bear, 
like those, golden fruits.” 

“Wilt thou see them?” said the Summer, 
“then, be glad!” and he raised his arm, and 
the leaves of the wood turned red and gold— 
there came a splendor of color over all the for- 
ests. The rose-thickets brightened with flame- 
red fruit, the boughs of the elder drooped with 
great, heavy, black-brown berries, the wild 
chestnuts fell ripe out of their dark-green 
husks, and within the wood bloomed the sec- 
ond time the violets. 

But the queen of the year became all the while 
stiller and paler. “It blows cold,” said she, 
“the nights have cold mists. I long for the— 
land of youth !” 

And she saw the storks flying away all to- 
gether, and she stretched out her hands to- 
ward them. She looked up to the nests which 
stood there empty, and in one of them grew a 
long-stemmed wild-poppy, and in another the 
yellow hedge-mustard, as if the nests were there 
only for their shelter and protection, and the 
sparrows came up there. 

“Piep! where has the house-family gone ? 
They could not bear that it should blow on 
them so, and therefore they have left the coun- 
try. A pleasant journey to them !” 

And yellower and yellower grew the foliage. 
And leaves fell upon leaves. The Autumn 
storms blustered. It was late harvest-time, 
and upon the yellow bed of leaves lay the 
queen of the year, and looked with tender eyes 
toward the shining stars. And her husband 
stood beside her. A gust of wind came and 
sent the leaves whirling into the air. They fell 
again, and the queen was gone; but a butterfly, 
the last of the year, was flying through the cold 
air. And the damp mists came—the icy wind 
and the long, dark nights. The sovereign of the 





year stood with snow-white hair, but he himself 
did not know it, he believed it to be snow-flakes 
which fell from the clouds. A thin covering of 
snow was spread over the field. And the church- 
bells rang for Christmas-time. 

“The Christmas-bells are ringing,” said the 
sovereign of the year. “Soon will the new 
ruling pair be born, and I shall have rest— 
rest among the shining stars.” 

In the fresh, green fir-wood, where the snow 
lay, stood the Christmas angel, and consecrated 
the young trees which should serve at his fes- 
tival. 

“Let joy be in the room and under the green 
boughs,” said the old ruler of the year. Weeks 
had changed him into a snow-white old man. 
“The time of rest is coming to me—the young 
couple of the year, obtain now the crown and 
scepter.” 

“Thine, however, is the power,” said the 
Christmas angel—* power and not rest. Let 
the snow lie upon the young grain to keep it 
from the cold. Learn to bear it, that homage 
be offered to another, while thou art yet the 
sovereign. Learn to forget thyself, to see and 
yet to live! The hour of freedom is coming 
when the Spring comes.” 

“And when is the Spring coming?” asked 
Winter. 

«Spring comes when the stork comes.” And 
with white locks and snow-white beard sat Win- 
ter, ice-cold, old and bowed, but strong, high 
upon the snow-drifts of the hill, and looked 
toward the south, as the former Winter had 
sat and looked. The ice crackled, the snow 
creaked, the skaters glided over the white 
lakes, and ravens and crows saw not the least 
breath of air stirring upon the white ground. 
And in the still air Winter pressed his hands 
together and the ice became heavy and thick 
upon the land. Then the sparrows came again 
out of the city and asked, “Who is the old 
man up there ?” 

And the raven sat there again—or a son of 
his, just like him—and he said to them: “That 
is Winter, the old man of the past year. He is 
not dead, as the calendar says, but he is the 
guardian of the Spring, who is coming.” 

“When is the Spring coming?” asked the 
sparrows—“ then we shall have a good time and 
a better government. The old one is good for 
nothing.” 

In still musing, Winter nodded to the leafless, 
black woods, where the trees with their naked 
branches stood stately in the most beautiful 
forms, and while he slumbered the ice-cold 
mists sank in heavy clouds. The sovereign 
dreamed of his youth and of his manhood’s 
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strength. And at the break of day the whole 
wood was glorious with frost. It was the Sum- 
mer dream of Winter. But the sun thawed the 
frost from the branches. 

“When comes the Spring ?” asked the spar- 
rows. 

“ The Spring !” sounded as an echo from the 
hills where the snow lay. And the sun shone 
warmer and warmer. The snow melted and 
the birds twittered, “ Spring is coming !” 

And high through the air came the first 
stork; the second followed. A lovely child sat 
upon the back of each, and they sank upon the 
open field, and the children kissed the earth, 
and they kissed the still old man; and, like 
Moses upon the mountain, he vanished, borne 
away by the misty clouds. The story of the 
year was ended. 

“That is all right,” said the sparrows; “and 
it is also very beautiful, but it is not according 
to the-calendar, and so the calendar is false.” 





EXCURSION IN THE AMERICAN 
“NORTH-WEST.” 





HE Canadians and half-breed “packers,” 

or “voyagers,” as they call themselves— 

who are thinly scattered along the frontiers 
of civilization and throughout the wild interior, 
from the shores of the great lakes down to the 
Mexican republics—have many good points in 
their character, and are deservedly lauded by 
such men as Ruxton and other explorers, who 
have tested their endurance of hardships, and 
their steadiness and fidelity in time of danger. 
But the stranger requiring their temporary serv- 
ices merely to pass from one settlement to 
another, as in our case, where their good quali- 
ties are not so likely to be brought into play, 
will find them extortionate in their demands, 
and, if they are not allowed to do just what 
they please, sulky and obstinate in their be- 
havior. The rate of wages in the West being 
so high—even the ordinary day laborer receiv- 
ing at least two dollars—they can not be en- 
gaged under two dollars and a half a day, and, 
as they also exact dack fare to the place whence 
they start, their cost is by no means inconsid- 
erable. Being paid in this manner, it is nat- 
urally their interest to make the journey last 
as many days as possible, and unless they are 
sharply looked after they are apt to avail them- 
selves of every pretense for delay. Although 
many of them understand what is said in En- 
glish, Canadian French is their proper language, 
and they invariably use it in preference; and, 
indeed, the majority of them—as is usually the 








case with races of French origin—can speak 
nothing else, unless it be one of the Indian 
dialects. They carry very heavy burdens, often 
weighing from sixty to ninety pounds weight, 
and it is said even more. 

The mode of porterage is rather peculiar. A 
long, thin leather strap, widening into a broad 
belt in the middle, is laid upon the blanket 
which lies on the floor ready for packing. The 
broad belt is placed projecting over one end of 
the blanket, and its two ends laid along length- 
ways about a foot or so distant from the sides 
and parallel to them. The sides of the blanket 
are then folded over the thongs, and the arti- 
cles to be carried laid atop, so that when the 
whole is rolled up together a sort of bag, with 
a mouth at each end, is formed. The thongs 
can be pulled until each mouth is drawn quite 
tight, and the whole appears just like a short, 
fat pillow-case, of which the leather thongs 
form the strings. The broad belt, which is 
kept outside and connects the two strings, 
forms a loop, which is hung over the forehead, 
and by which the burden hangs suspended on 
the back. The packers usually stoop very for- 
ward as they walk, and often carry a stick in 
each hand, and thus throw much of the weight 
on their arms. 

Leaving Superior shortly after midday, we 
crossed the Nemadji River in a wretched ferry- 
boat, and on the opposite side quickly found 
ourselves in the forest. The path, such as it 
was, struck due south along the right bank, 
crossing occasionally small streams running into 
the Nemadji. The ground was very wet—often 
partly under water—and the way continually 
obstructed by fallen trees, which rendered the 
walking by no means light work. Until actually 
inside a primeval forest, it is not very easy to 
form a correct idea of what it is like. The 
trunks stand so close to one another, the brush 
or undergrowth is so thick, the trees fallen in 
all directions from old age and from the violence 
of the wind are so numerous, and the whole is 
so thickly matted together, that it is a much 
more difficult task than one would suppose to 
advance a few feet in any one direction; and it 
is impossible even to see more than two or 
three yards into the interior. The path which 
we were following, although dignified by the 
name of a “Winter road,” and said to be tra- 
versed by sledges over the snow at that season 
of the year, was by no means well marked in 
every place, and it was often difficult for the 
inexperienced eye to discover which way it 
went. : 

Every now and then we came to a recent 
“windfall”—or area occupied by fallen trees— 
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of several hundred yards in breadth, and then 
we had to use hands and feet, and clamber, as 
best we might, through the branches of the 
large trees which obstructed the way. These 
windfalls often extend over a considerable space 
of ground. One tree in falling usually brings 
down half a dozen others, and a9 
so it goes on, just like the rows 
of soldiers of a child at play. 
During our first day’s march, 
which came to an end about 
seven or eight miles from Su- 
perior, the forest was nearly 
entirely composed of decidu- 
ous trees, embracing many of 
what the Americans call “hard 
woods,” but none of them of 
very great height or striking 
dimensions. There were sev- 
eral species of oak (Quercus), 
walnuts and hickory (Fuglans 
and Carya), chestnuts, horn- 
beans, (Carpinus Americana 
and Ostrya Virginica), and sev- 
eral birches, among which we 
particularly noticed fine exam- 
ples of the paper birch (Betula 
papyracea), from which the In- 
dian canoes are made. There 
are, however, always a certain 
number of pines intermixed, 
and, in particular, spruces (A dies 
albaand A. nigra), the branches 
of which come in very conven- 
iently for’ bedding when one 
sleeps in the woods. Animal 
life is certainly not very abun- 
dant in this country. Carrying 
a gun, and constantly on the 
lookout for any thing which 
came across the path, and pretty 
well acquainted too with what 
was likely to be found, I could 
make but a very poor catalogue 
of beasts and birds falling under 
observation. During our first 
day’s progress the only thing 
we secured in the shape of 
game for the pot were three 
pigeons and an_ unfortunate 
robin. 

The second and following days, being a little 
further removed from habitations, we found the 
tufted wood-grouse (Zetrao umbellus)—which 
is always known as “partridge” —tolerably 
abundant, and never failed in obtaining a suff- 
cient number of them and of pigeons to fur- 
nish a very palatable addition to our salt pork 
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and biscuits. When, however, we emerged 
from the woods into the sandy pine-barrens 
which here divide the prairie lands from the 
forest, we found another and larger species of 
grouse—the sharp-tailed grouse (7etrao phasia- 


nellus). This fine bird is known by the name 

















of ‘ pheasant,” and in parts of Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, and the North-West generally, takes the 
place of the true prairie bird (Zetrao cupido), 
which occurs in such great numbers in the 
prairies of Illinois. 

When whizzing over one of the several rough 
lines of railroad which traverse the “ Prairie 
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State,” connecting the important city of Chicago 
with the Mississippi, numbers of prairie birds 
rise, startled at the approach of the train, and, 
as they sink again into the deep heather a hun- 
dred yards off, recall to the traveler’s mind the 
black game of Scotland, though it must be 
allowed that there is little similarity between 
the vast expanse of uniformly flat prairie and 
the rugged mountains of the northern portion 
of our island. Both the tufted grouse and the 
sharp-tailed have a habit which seems some- 
what strange to an English sportsman, though 
manifestly advantageous in the way of assisting 
him to fill his bag. When disturbed, if pre- 
vailed upon to take flight, they nearly always 
alight high up in a tree, thus giving one a fine 
opportunity of making a “pot” shot, of which, 
I confess, I never disdained to avail myself. 
But their general practice is to escape by run- 
ning, and it is not always easy to make them 
rise. 

As for other birds—besides those just men- 
tioned as good for food—though constantly on 
the watch, I observed but very few species 
while passing through the thick forest. Indeed, 
it is somewhat difficult to see how birds can 
exist at all in such a mass of tangled woods; 
and those which were seen were mostly met 
with in the partially cleared spots. The squawk 
of the blue jay may often be heard: he seems 
at home every-where; and the Canadian jay 
(Perisoreus Canadensis) occurs more sparingly. 
In the pine districts families of a black-headed 
titmouse (Parus atricapillus) are always to be 
found, often mixed with gold crests (Regulus 
satrapa), all busily engaged in searching for 
insects among the branches, and repeating their 
shrill call-cries, just as in a European forest. 
The creeper (Certhia Americana) is rather 
scarce, and resembles our bird in habits as 
closely as in general appearance. In a clearing 
I shot a pair of the hairy woodpecker (Picus 
villosus) and a sparrow-hawk (Accipiter fuseus), 
and one of the swamp-sparrows (Ammodromus 
palustris) was common in the wet places. 

These, I think, were the only birds observed 
during the first two days of our walk. On the 
second day the ground began to rise a little, 
but hardly perceptibly, and the pines became 
more abundant. Some of the white pines (Pinus 
strobus) were of towering height and immense 
size. This magnificent tree furnishes a great 
part of the “lumber” which is cut in large 
quantities on the branches of the Upper Mis- 
Sissippi, for the supply of the cities on the lower 
part of the river, and, indeed, of the States 
generally. 

About three hours after starting we came to 





a clearing where was the shaft of a deserted 
copper mine. The trap-rock, which runs along 
parallel to the southern shore of Lake Superior, 
dividing the “ Potsdam sandstone” of the coast 
from the primaries of the interior, is rich in 
native copper throughout its length. There are 
now said to be no less than from two hundred 
to three hundred companies working mines 
along this region with more or less success. 
From the “Cliff Mine,” belonging to the “ Bos- 
ton and Pittsburg Mining Company” at Eagle 
River—which is, according to Mr. Jackson, the 
United States geologist, one of the most re- 
markable known for its native copper—one of 
the masses extracted was fifty tons weight, and 
estimated to yield ninety per cent. of refined 
metal. Here, however, we were quite at the 
extreme west end of the copper-bearing trap, 
where it thins out and ultimately disappears. 
A little beyond the mine we arrived at the 
banks of the Rock River, a confluent of the 
Nemadiji, falling in a fine gushing torrent over 
a rocky precipice, and joining the main stream 
in the valley beneath. Here again was a clear- 
ing and a “claim,” and when Superior is be- 
come a populous city, this, I have little doubt, 
will be the usual mountain resort, in the Sum- 
mer, like the house on the Catskills to the 
citizens of New York, or the island of Mackinac 
to the inhabitants of Chicago. 

After our usual midday’s rest we took a trail 
running up the right bank of Rock River, and 
pursued it for several hours. Toward evening 
we reached a spot whére the course of the 
stream turns away to the right, and encamped, 
this being the place where we were to leave the 
water running northward into the great lakes, 
and across the water-shed, until we reached the 
streams flowing southward into the Mississippi. 
This we accomplished next day, after walking 
about twelve miles over roughish ground, chiefly 
through hard woods—beeches and maples. 
During this forenoon’s journey not a drop of 
water was to be found, and the sun being hot, 
and the walking very laborious, owing to the 
great number of windfalls, we suffered from 
thirst. There is nothing like a chain of mount- 
ains, or even land much elevated, to indicate a 
water-shed. The whole route traversed, from 
one stream to the other, seems to the passer-by 
hardly to be distinguished from a flat surface, 
and is certainly not raised many feet above the 
respective waters. Tamarack Creek, the first 
water reached on the other side, where we 
struck it, was flowing very sluggishly toward 
the St. Croix, of which it is a confluent. Le- 
févre informing us there were fish to be caught, 
we set to work with sticks and strings, and 
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some fish-hooks that H. luckily had with him. 
It quickly appeared that we had met with an 
unsuspecting species of the class Pisces, that 
paid little regard to the vileness of our tackle, 
and we secured such a number as, though they 
were small in size, made us an “elegant” sup- 
per. They seemed to bea species of Leuciscus. 

Packing up our traps to start, we were aston- 
ished at the sound of human voices, the only 
ones we heard save our own during the first 
three days’ march, and up came a party going 
the opposite way. They proved to be engineers 
returning from a survey of a new “town” on 
the St. Croix, from whom we were glad to learn 
that there were Indians encamped at the mouth 
of the Yellow River, so that there was every 
probability of our obtaining canoes for the de- 
scent. One of the engineers was accompanied 
by an Indian squaw, probably a half-breed, but 
ugly enough for a pure Chippeway. She car- 
ried a large surveying instrument, which her 
lord and master informed us weighed seventy- 
five pounds—not a bad sort of helpmate for 
this country. 

Descending by the course of Tamarack 
Creek we crossed several tamarack swamps, 
one of which was upward of a quarter of a 
mile in breadth. They are covered with a very 
soft, thick, sponge-like moss, saturated with 
water, into which we sank above our knees. 
The tamaracks, or larches—Larix A mericana— 
are the only trees which grow upon them, and 
these generally have a rugged aspect, and are 
covered with gray moss, looking as if the situ- 
ation did not agree with them. These swamps 
are the favorite retreat of deer—Cervus Virgin- 
zanus—which, however, we were never fortunate 
enough to fall in with. Here we found the 
very singular pitcher-plant, or saddle-flower— 
Sarracenia purpurea—not uncommon. The 
curious cup formed by the involution of the 
leaf was always filled with water, which seemed 
pure and good to the taste. I did not observe 
insects in them, as is sometimes said to be the 
case. 

Another beautiful flower we observed com- 
mon in the swampy places in the woods was a 
species of Jmpatiens, or jewel weed, very like 
our European Jmpatiens noli-me-tangere, which 
is so. common in Switzerland. We stopped for 
the third night on the banks of the Tamarack 
Creek, at a place where the path crosses it by 
means of some fallen trees from the right bank 
to the Jeft, and thought ourselves very lucky in 
finding the remains of an old encampment with 
a rough shelter of spruce boughs still standing. 
Before arriving we had some two miles back 
struck the “State-line,” which forms the bound- 





ary between the State of Wisconsin and the 
(then) Territory (now State) of Minnesota, and 
we continued along the same line next day for 
some distance. Here the aspect of the country 
changes entirely, as we had passed the forests 
and entered upon the region of “ pine-barrens.” 
The “ pine-barrens ” are pine forests, which, for 
ages past, have been overrun by fires made by 
the Indians for the purpose of clearing portions 
of the country, and creating more space for 
hunting. They now present the appearance of 
a tolerably open country much varied with belts 
of pines, and in many places, especially along 
the sides of the rivers, thickly wooded; the 








PILEATUS WOODPECKER, 


bottoms are frequently occupied by tamarack 
swamps. a, 

The soil is composed of the leaves of the 
deciduous pines, and is hard and pleasant to 
walk on, though somewhat slippery. Here and 
there solitary large pines, with charred trunks 
and leafless branches, rise among their younger 
neighbors, evidences of the destructive effects 
of the former fires. These trees are the favor- 
ite resort of a large black woodpecker—Dryo- 
copus pileatus—which seems to find their dead 
wood particularly productive of its insect food. 
It is a shy bird, like most of its tribe, and upon 
any one approaching “with murderous thought 
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intent,” quickly moves away in undulating flight 
to a fresh tree. A few hours’ walk brought us 
to the crest of a slight elevation, whence in 
front, in the valley beneath, we were gladdened 
by the sight of a noble stream, the St. Croix, 
rolling down its clear waters toward the Mis- 
sissippi. To our right, fringed with thick 
bushes, ran Tamarack Creek, entering the St. 
Croix about a mile further down. Near the 
banks of the former stream lay a small log hut, 
which, we were informed by our guides, was 
the only building yet erected in the town of 
“ Nicliidona,” through which we were now pass- 
ing. A backwoodsman, who emerged from the 
hut as we passed, informed us that he was at 
present the only inhabitant! 

We kept to the right, crossed Tamarack 
Creek, startling some Summer ducks—Azr 
sponsa—from their repose in the trees over the 
water, and, after passing another mile down 
the right bank of the St. Croix, arrived at a 
large, strongly built log hut, called “ Bishop’s 
Camp”—now deserted. These “camps,” as 
they are called, are formed by the lumberers on 
the banks of the rivers in this part of the world 
for residence in Winter. They come up in 
large parties, under a foreman, and fell the large 
pines growing in the neighborhood, and drag 
them, by means of oxen, on to the ice, with 
which at that season the rivers are covered. 
When the ice breaks up in the Spring, the lum- 
ber descends, and is fished out at the saw-mills 
lower down, where it is converted into boarding 
of all sorts. 

As one spot becomes exhausted, by the cut- 
ting of all the finest trees, the lumberers move 
on to another; but such is the extent of the 
country covered by forests in Wisconsin, West- 
ern Michigan, and Minnesota, that it must be 
many years before the supply becomes in any 
degree diminished. The logs belonging to the 
different lumberers are marked with distinguish- 
ing letters or numbers, and an account is kept 
at the saw-mills of the timber sawn belonging 
to each proprietor. Although much of it de- 
scends without stoppage, the quantity of logs 
which stick on the banks, in the shallows, and 
in the frequent branches of the rivers, is some- 
thing enormous. The whole shore often seems 
to be lined many rows deep with logs, and, on 
passing a branch dry, or with little water in it, 
except when the river is high, timber of all 
shapes and sizes may be seen lying heaped up 
in enormous masses. The lumberers pray for 
a flood to wash it down, which, it may be truly 
said of them, “leads on to fortune ;” but much 
of the timber never moves again at all, and rots 
where it lies. 





Just below “ Bishop’s Camp” we crossed the 
St. Croix by a ford, the water being up to our 
middles at the deepest part, and the stream 
about one hundred yards in breadth. Hence 
two hours’ walk through the “ pine-barrens” 
carried us across the arc formed by a bend of 
the river, and brought us again to the St. Croix, 
just at the mouth of the Yellow River, a fine 
confluent rolling in on the left bank. As we 
had been led to expect, we found the com- 
mencement of a settlement here, in the shape 
of a party of workmen building a wooden house. 
They had already a tolerably good hut roofed, 
in which we were immediately invited to take 
up our quarters. This embryo settlement, 
which had been already mapped out into streets 
and squares—on paper—and christened by the 
name of “Gordon Town,” is certainly in a very 
favorable situation as regards locality; and 
should the proposed Superior Railway pass by 
it, as is likely to be the case, will without doubt 
turn out a good speculation to the land com- 
pany to which it belongs. 

The Yellow River, at its discharge into the 
St. Croix, has a considerable fall, quite suffi- 
cient to furnish extensive water-power when a 
dam is erected. The ground rises gently from 
the river, but to a considerable height, facing 
the south-west, and during the beautiful Sum- 
mer and Autumn, with the ever-cloudless sky 
which prevails in this part of the world, the 
prospect from behind “the town” to one look- 
ing over the broad rolling river on to the deep 
woods which fringe the opposite bank—belong- 
ing to Minnesota—is extremely pleasing. The 
soil is said to be productive, but I am rather 
inclined to doubt whether this can be really the 
case, except on the alluvial ground in the bot- 
toms, and close to the river banks. We are here 
still upon the primary rocks, which continue as 
far down as Taylor’s Falls; and the pine-bar- 
rens do not give one the idea of great fertility. 

We rested a day here, and explored the sur- 
rounding country, visiting a neighboring lake, 
and attempting in vain to catch fish. 

The “boss "—as the workmen call their fore- 
men—treated us with great hospitality, and at 
night gave us the post of honor next to his 
side, on the hay, on which we slept; but the 
snoring of the backwoodsmen, and the bark- 
ing of the Indian dogs, who came prowling 
about to see what they could get, made it diffi- 
cult to sleep. One of the principal articles of 
food provided was the grain called Indian rice, 
which, when boiled, becomes very glutinous, and 
is certainly a much nicer food than ordinary 
rice. Itis from this grain (the Zizania aquatica) 
that the “rice lakes,” “rice swamps,” etc., of 
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so frequent occurrence in the North-West, are | abundance in water from six to nine feet deep in 
named, the true rice (Oryza sativa) only ripening | the small lakes in this country, rising to nearly 
further south, in the Carolinas. The settlers | the same height above the surface, and, when ripe, 
procure it from the Indians at a price of about ! presenting the appearance of a large luxuriant 
twodollarsabushel. The Zizania grows in great oat-field. The Indian squaws gather it in their 
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canoes, and, after drying it, beat it witn sticks | lodges of Chippeways, who were encamped hard 
to get off the husks. It is usually eaten boiled, | by. The Indian title having been what the 
with molasses or butter. Americans term “extinguished” in Wisconsin, 

While we were exploring the neighborhood | these poor creatures are now, I believe, in- 
| of Gordon Town our voyagers negotiated the | truders in their own country, and are liable to 
| purchase of a bark canoe for us from some | be “transported” at any moment to certain 
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“Indian reservations” on the upper Mississippi. 
There were only women and children at. pres- 
ent at the lodges, the “braves” having all de- 
parted ona grand hunt, at which they would 
probably seize the opportunity of taking a few 
scalps from their hereditary enemies, the Sioux, 
if they should happen to fall in with them. The 
ladies proved to be keen hands at a bargain, 
and sold us a very old and leaky canoe for eight 
dollars, after which they demanded an additional 
payment for paddles. As, however, the trans- 
action was managed between our voyagers and 
the “savages” in the Chippeway language, no 
doubt it was merely a matter of arrangement 
between them how much we should be made to 
pay for the joint benefit of the “vendors” and 
the “agents of the purchasers.” 

Early next morning we left Gordon Town in 
our canoe, making the “boss” a present of money 
to the amount of what we supposed our board 
had cost him, which, as we were told, was all that 
was expected. Old Lefévre took his place in 
front, with his legs doubled under him and paddle 
in hand. H. and I sat side by side on our plaids 
and blankets in the middle of the boat, it being 
barely broad enough to hold us. Coté placed 
himself in a similar position to Lefévre at the 
stern. Off we started, shooting rapidly along 
where the water was deep and the passage easy 
to be found, but continually obliged to go slowly 
over the shallows and among the logs, and some- 
times choosing an “impassable” branch, when 
we had to return. When we stuck fast in a 
shallow our voyagers stepped out into the water 
and lifted us over. The greatest precaution is 
requisite in canoe traveling to avoid the sunken 
logs and rocks, as a fracture is very easily made 
in the thin bark which forms the boat, especially 
in an “ancient craft” such as ours. The river 
winds about through a country much resembling 
what we had quitted; pine forests, varied with 
open spaces, and the river fringed with hard 
woods. The stream often divides into different 
channels, and unites again, leaving islands in 
the middle. Upon one of them we took up 
our quarters for the night, just below the mouth 
of a fine confluent on the right bank called 
“Wood River,” having made about thirty-five 
miles in eight hours’ paddling. 

We had passed several other confluents from 
each bank, the largest of which is known as 
“Clam River” and “Kettle River.” A smart 
shower of rain coming on about the small hours 
this night, rather disturbed our slumbers. All 
were wet through except old Lefévre, who, as 
we discovered next morning, had judiciously 
retreated under shelter of the inverted canoe. 
We resuscitated our fire, and dried ourselves, 





and were off again soon after daylight. As the 
day advanced, and the sun rose, it became very 
close and hot, and the wind, which was dead 
against us, began to rise. Our voyagers told 
us there was a thunder-storm coming up the 
valley. Four hours after starting we reached 
the mouth of “Sunrise River,” where a solitary 
farm-house and some cultivated fields showed 
us that we were drawing near to civilization. 
Leaving our men to put some resin on the 
seams of the canoe, which had been leaking 
fast, we approached, and requested something 
to eat, for our provisions were very nearly ex- 
hausted. An old lady was in the house, and a 
fine family of sons, such as a settler would 
wish to have, and most hospitably they enter- 
tained us. They were from “down East,” like 
most of the Americans in the North-West, and 
told us that they were doing well, much better 
than in Massachusetts. The soil was fertile, 
and crops good, and a market not far distant. 

H. gave our hostess an acknowledgment in 
the shape of two dollars, which she said was too 
much, and insisted on returning us one. After 
this we made another attempt to continue our 
journey ; but the wind blew so hard against us, 
and the boat was so leaky, that after two hours’ 
struggle we were compelled to pull ashore again. 
We were luckily close to the new “Government 
road,” as it is called, which is a clearing of about 
twenty yards in breadth through the forest lead- 
ing straight to Taylor’s Falls. The canoe was 
stripped and turned adrift, and we set out to 
walk the remaining nine miles through one of 
the very heavy thunder-storms which are so 
common in the Summer and Autumn in the 
valley of the Mississippi. At Taylor’s Falls 
the St. Croix descends by rapids and broken 
falls from the plateau of the great primary 
region of northern Wisconsin into the prairie 
region beneath, and becomes navigable for 
small steamers down to its entrance into the 
Mississippi at Prescott. Like all stations at 
the head of navigation, Taylor’s Falls is a 
flourishing place. We found a hotel—“ The 
Chicago House ”—which, after sleeping in the 
woods for a week, and walking three hours in 
the dark through a thunder-storm, seemed quite 
luxurious. Taylor’s Falls is about four hun- 
dred miles by steamer above Dubuque, in the 
State of Illinois, whence an uninterrupted rail- 
way communication of nine hundred and sixty 
miles leads to New York. 


— 
OpporTUNITIES to do good create obliga-° 


tion. He that has the means must answer for 
the end. 
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HOW STEPHEN BAGLEY BECAME A 
DRUNKARD. 


IL. 


BOUT seven years after this, I went to 
visit some relatives in the village where 
they lived, and spent a part of my time 

with the Bagleys. On first meeting Stephen I 
was shocked at the change in him which these 
last years had made. 

He looked stupid, and bloated, and besotted 
now. It seemed as if the last traces of man- 
hood were being blotted out in him. I learned, 
in the neighborhood, that he would often re- 
main intoxicated for weeks together, sometimes 
in some low den away from his home, neglect- 
ing all business, giving himself up entirely to 
drink. 

How coolly we look on at our friends rushing 
to certain ruin and make cold comments! “It 
is only a question of time with them,” we say, 
without using the effort we might to arrest their 
steps. “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 

Prudence looked old, and weary, and dispir- 
ited now. There were lines of gray in her hair. 
Her face had acquired a fretful expression, her 
voice a querulous tone. But she did not speak 
to me of Stephen’s habits at this time. I 
thought it strange. 

Stephen had ‘had a sober interval of several 
weeks. He often did so, raising the hopes of 
his friends only to dash them again by a return 
to his old habits. He came in, one evening, 
where I was sitting alone, in the parlor. I 
never should have thought of speaking to him 
upon the subject of his fall, but he struck into 
it boldly himself. 

“ Mary,” he said, “you find me changed. I 
want to talk to you about it. I know you would 
not have thought once to see me as I am now; 
I would not have believed it of myself. Had 
any one suggested the possibility of such a 
thing, I should have answered as Hazael did. 
I know I am degraded. I am so in my own 
eyes, as well as in those of others. I am not 
going to attempt to justify myself. I know I 
should have been stronger—more manly—but I 
am going to tell you of some of the influences 
that brought me to my present degraded state. 
You know I am a little nice about my food. I 
like to have it come to table in good shape and 
well cooked. Some people can thrive on almost 
any thing that will fill up. Ican’t. It’s partly 
habit, perhaps, but mostly nature. I probably 
inherited from my mother a nicety in this respect. 
Habit, I said; for you know my mother was an 
artist in her cookery. I think every woman 
should be. If they knew the importance of well- 





cooked food, not only to health and comfort, but 
to morals even, they would be. They would 
not spend all their artistic skill on dress, and 
the piano, and things of that sort. 

“Prudence don’t seem to understand this. 
She is constituted differently, and thinks it is 
being difficult, fault-finding, notional, if one is 
at all fastidious about food. 

“ Now, so far as the mere pleasure of eating 
is concerned, I would have given it up rather 
than contend about the matter, but sometimes 
I felt so weak when I went about my work— 
such an unsatisfied, all-gone feeling, that I was 
unfit for any thing. I spoke of this to Pru- 
dence, and she regarded it as a whim. 

“T never shall forget the first dram I took, 
urged on by these feelings—driven—for I had 
never been a frequenter of dram-shops for the 
company to be found there, or for the drink. 
One night we had a supper—well, much such a 
one as you have often seen here—worse, I 
think, than any you have ever seen here. There 
was nothing on the table cooked as it should 
be, not a single article—not even a piece of 
bread, for that was sour. 

“T picked about a little, as you have often 
seen me do, and then took my hat and went out. 
I had not been well for two or three days, and 
I went along down the street with a weak and 
weary feeling in body and soul. I had designed 
going to my shop again to finish a piece of 
work I had been engaged upon, but I had no 
heart to go. I thought I would go into the 
saloon near my shop and. get a plate of oysters. 
I went in, but Eldred—the saloon keeper—said 
they were out. He was expecting a new supply 
when the train came in, in about an hour. 

“T sat down on a bench by the window, with 
a discouraged, listless feeling. I didn’t seem 
to care what became of me. I didn’t care to 
go to my work. I didn’t want to go home. 

“Pretty soon I saw, from the window, Jo 
Eckels coming up the street, with his jaunty 
step and cheery face. I almost envied him. 
He came into the saloon, went up to the coun- 
ter, and asked for a drink of ‘something strong.’ 
He was in the habit of taking it regularly, to 
keep his spirits up, as he said, by pouring 
spirits down. 

“ After he had tossed off his bumper, as he 
said, and sung a fragment of an old drinking 
song— 

*Your mountain sack, your Frontenac, 
Tokay, and twenty more, sir, 


Your Sherry and Perry, that make men merry, 
Are deities I adore, sir’— 


he turned round to me. ‘Stephen,’ he said, 
‘why don’t you follow my example? You see 
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how merry I am. Do look in that glass there 
and see how woe-begone you look. Why, you 
might sit for the picture of the Knight of the 
Rueful Countenance. Come, let me prescribe 
for you just for this once. If those megrims 
do n’t go flying away then never trust me again.’ 
‘Jim,’ he said to the boy behind the counter, 
‘fill me a glass.’ Jim did as he was bidden, 
and Jo took the glass and brought it up to me. 
‘Now, Stephe,’ he said, ‘you know I am your 
true friend. Just drink this for my sake, just 
this once. There’s a potent spell in it. Ill 
warrant it to send all those blue-devils hover- 
ing round you, flying away in a “presto begone,”’ 
and he held it to my lips. 

“ «Not the whole of it, Jo,’ I said, taking the 
glass. ‘I could n’t bear it; I’m not used to it, 
you know.’ 

“*Better for you if you were,’ he said, as I 
raised the glass and drank off about half its 
contents; ‘better if you took a dram now and 
then, as I do. Why, you need it, with your 
temperament; it’s nerve food. Your nerves 
get worn and want renewing every day.’ 

“He carried back the glass, and then came 
and sat down beside me. We fell into conver- 
sation. Jo had such a cheerful spirit it was 
contagious. When we had talked about half 
an hour by the little clock on a shelf before us, 
the empty, weary feeling had left me, what with 
the stimulus I had taken and the mental stimu- 
lus of Jo’s companionship. 

“It was growing dusk now. Jo got up and 
clapped me on the shoulder, ‘My medicine has 
worked like a charm, old boy,’ he said; ‘I’ve 
been watching its effect. Why, you do n’t look 
like the same fellow you did when I came in. 
Any one might imagine you ’d had a fortune fall 
to you all of a sudden, you ’ve brightened up so 
wonderfully. Now I hope you’ll have confi- 
dence in your physician and allow him to pre- 
scribe still further. Come with me into the 
back room, and let ’s take a game of cards to 
while away the time till the oysters come, that 
you say you are waiting for. You and I haven’t 
taken a game together for a long time. Let’s 
take one for “auld lang syne.”’ 

“TI had played cards, but never in a saloon. 
I felt as if there was something degrading about 
that. But when he challenged me in his free, 
playful way—and Jo was the prince of good 
fellows, only a little reckless—I rose and fol- 
lowed him into the back room, where there was 
a table and cards ready, and a pleasant fire 
glowing in the grate, for it was a cool evening. 

“We sat down and played—I don’t know 
how long—until the boy came and told us the 


oysters had come, and asked how we would 
VoL. XXXI.—9* 





have them cooked. We told him, and he took 
them to Mrs. Eldred, the proprietor’s wife. 
They occupied rooms back of the saloon, and 
she was a capital hand at cooking oysters. 

“Here, you, sir,’ Jo called after the boy as 
he went out, ‘bring the oysters right in here 
when they are cooked. We do n’t want to 
change our quarters again.’ 

“ “Yes, sir,’ the boy said, and went on. 

“Well,-we got our oysters, and we had an- 
other dram, Jo singing, 

‘We'll take a cup o’ kindness yet, 
For auld lang syne,’ 

and we sat quite late, playing and talking, Jo 
filling up the intervals with snatches of song. 
I went home refreshed in body and spirit. The 
weary, languid, dispirited feeling had all gone, 
and I felt hopeful and strong. No need to 
detail, to follow the steps of my downward 
course from this point. I found the truth of 
the adage, ‘Easy is the descent to hell.’ I went 
occasionally at first to this place, where I had 
spent so pleasant an evening, for a dram, and 
good cheer, and lively company, and went home 
exhilarated and refreshed. Then I went oftener, 
staid later, drank deeper, and went home some- 
times in a state of beastly intoxication. Pru- 
dence expostulated and recriminated, scolded 
and pleaded by turns. I was influenced some- 
times by her entreaties to stay at home for an 
evening, but she had lost the power over me 
she once had. 

“IT was sensible whither my habits were lead- 
ing me, but I did not seem to have power to 
resist temptation, especially as the cause at 
home, that had first driven me to these habits, 
still remained in full force. 

“Now I have made a resolve not to ‘touch 
or taste’ for six months. If I can succeed in 
this, I hope to for a longer time, and then per- 
haps I shall escape entirely from the demon 
that has had me in his clutches so long.” 

I will pass to the last scene in the drama. 
It was enacted in this way. I told you how 
degraded Bagley had become; how for weeks 
he would remain intoxicated; that he had been 
taken from the gutter by friends, and carried 
home or to his shop; that sometimes he would 
remain away for days at some vile den—there 
were several of these in the village where he 
lived. Then there would be intervals when his 
manhood would assert itself; when for months 
he would be steady and sober, and attend to 
his business, and his friends would have hopes 
of his reform; when he would talk of himself 
in his drunken state as of another person, ex- 
pressing his abhorrence of that phase of his 
existence—feeling that he could never sink so 
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low again. But again the craving would return 
so strong he could not overcome it, and he 
would sink beneath it. At the time of which I 
have been speaking he remained sober about 
six months. He seemed so much like his 
former self in this lucid interval, as it might be 
called, that the hopes of Prudence ran high, 
though they had often done so before and been 
dashed. He looked more like his former self. 
His self-respect seemed to have returned in a 
great degree. Since he had fallen into these 
degraded habits he had acquired an abject, down 
look, so different from the air of manly dignity 
that had before characterized him. Now he 
held up his head, and his walk, and the ex- 
pression of his face, indicated that he began to 
believe in himself again. He showed less irri- 
tability at home, and seemed more like the 
genial Stephen of other days. 

Prudence took more pains to please him and 
to be pleasant. For years she had been peevish 
and fretful. But the lightness of spirit she felt 
in the prospect of Stephen’s reform showed in 
her manners and in her face. The prospect 
seemed brightening for their future happiness. 
Imagine, then, her feelings when, one night 
after she had taken particular pains to get a 
supper to suit him, and had dressed herself in 
a way that suited his taste—she had begun to 
see the influence of these little things—imagine 
the feeling of disappointment, of horror that 
overcame her, as she stood at the door watch- 
ing his coming, her face arrayed in smiles, to 
see him come reeling up the street, waving his 
arms about to keep himself from falling. She 
stood as if transfixed till he reached the gate. 
She looked at him with a stony horror in her 
eyes as he fumbled at the latch, and then opened 
the gate and staggered toward the house. He 
reached the step. She did not move. He 
pushed back his hat, and looked up at her with 
a drunken leer. Then, with a thick utterance 
and a silly laugh, he made some complimentary 
remark upon the dress she wore. Then reach- 
ing out his arms toward her, he said, “ Ye look 
so pooty I mus’ kiss ye,” staggering in his 
speech as in his gait. 

With a look of disgust upon her face she 
put out her arms with a sudden motion, and 
with all her force she pushed him backward. 
He fell heavily upon the stone walk. His eyes 
closed; a deathly pallor overspread his face. 
She screamed and ran to him. She fell upon 
him. 

“O, Stephen, have I killed you?” she cried. 
“O, Stephen, do open your eyes, or I shall die. 
My dear husband! O, heaven knows I did not 
mean to hurt you.” 





A man was passing—a neighbor—Mr. Ames. 
I called to him, then drew the weeping wife, 
almost frantic now with horror and remorse, 
from the body. I led her into the house, and 
placed her, almost fainting, upon her bed, so 
weak now she had no power of resistance. 

Mr. Ames called another neighbor to his 
assistance and bore Stephen, still insensible, 
into the house and laid him on a sofa in the 
sitting-room. Then they sent for the village 
doctor. He was absent. He had gone a few 
miles into the country to visit a patient that 
was dangerously ill. What was to be done? 
The doctor’s wife thought he would be back in 
the course of an hour, so there was nothing to 
do but to wait. 

I had given Prudence a soothing potion, for 
I was fearful she might go into hysterics, and 
she had fallen asleep. In the mean time Stephen 
roused from his stupor. He seemed perfectly 
sober. He raised himself and looked about 
him. He put his hand to his head and looked 
inquiringly at Mr. Ames, who stood by his side. 

“You fell; you were stunned,” said Mr. 
Ames. 

Stephen looked at him fixedly for a moment, 
as if trying to recollect something, then he fell 
backward and closed his eyes again. Tears 
forced themselves between the lids, and his lip 
trembled like a grieved child’s. 

I wondered if he was conscious of the violent 
repulse his wife had given him. He opened 
his eyes again and looked round, as if searching 
for some one. I stood beside the sofa then. 
I thought he was looking for his wife. “ Pru- 
dence,” I said, “was so overcome by seeing 
you in an insensible state that I made her go 
and lie down to recover herself. I gave her a 
soothing potion, and she is asleep.” A look of 
relief came into his face. It is because he 
thinks Prudence cares for him still, I thought. 
He put his hand to his head. 

“Does your head ache?” Mr. Ames asked. 

“Yes,” he said. 

“The doctor will be here soon, I think,” said 
Mr. Ames, “then perhaps he will give you 
something to relieve it.” 

“O, I am my own doctor,” he said. “I don’t 
want any doctor.” He had read medicine before 
his marriage, but did not incline to its practice, 
yet usually prescribed for himself or family 
when ill. “There’s a little chest of medicine 
in that closet there. If you’ll bring it I think 
I can select something that will relieve me.” 

Mr. Ames brought it, and set it in a chair 
beside him. Stephen opened it, and took a 
phial from one corner. He put it to his mouth 
and drank off the contents. 
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“That will relieve me, I think,” he said. 
“That will make me easier. I could sleep 
quietly now. I will go to my bedroom and 
lie down on the bed,” and he sprang up. 

“Your wife is lying in your bedroom; per- 
haps you had better not disturb her,” said I. 
She had been subject to hysterics, and I was 
afraid she might have an attack then. That was 
why I put her to sleep. 

“No, I will go upstairs,” he said, when I 
spoke of her. “If she should ask for me tell 
her I was my own doctor. Tell her I took a 
dose that made me better. I don’t want the 
doctor,” and he laughed strangely as he went 
toward the chamber door, hurrying, looking 
behind him as if escaping from some foe. 

“The fumes of the liquor he has drunk have n’t 
altogether left his brain yet,” Mr. Ames said, 
after Stephen disappeared up the stairs. “The 
best thing for both of them is to sleep.” 

He then said he must go home and let his 
wife know where he was, and attend to some 
necessary affairs. He would come back in an 
hour or so. He hoped the doctor would be 
there by that time. He went away. The doc- 
tor did not come. Mr. Ames came back in 
about an hour. Prudence had not waked. 
Stephen had not come down. Mr. Ames 
thought it would be best to go up and see 
him. He ascended the stairs softly, and went 
to the room where Stephen lay to see if he 
still slept. One glance at his face was enough. 
He was sleeping his last sleep. 

We never knew what he took. No examina- 
tion was made. Prudence could not bear it. 
We thought he took some fatal draught pur- 
posely. We kept the circumstances of his death 
to ourselves for the sake of Prudence. Mr. 
Ames advised it. People knew that he had 
fallen, but supposed it to have been in a fit. 

No need to detail the painful closing scene. 
When the last rites were over, aad Prudence re- 
sumed her customary duties, she was a changed 
and stricken woman, The horror was constantly 
upon her that she had caused her husband’s 
death. She secluded herself from society, busy- 
ing herself with household cares, and eking out 
a slender subsistence for herself and child by 
sewing. 

When I last saw her, about two years after 
the death of her husband, she looked like a 
woman of sixty, though she was only thirty- 
seven. Her hair was quite gray. Deep lines 
were planted in her face. Her form was bowed 
and shrunken. She lived but for her child. 
She tried to do her duty by him, to atone for 
the past as far as lay in her power. For some 
time before her husband’s death she had tried 





to learn and do her whole duty by him. It was 
too late. His habits had become too confirmed, 
the appetite for stimulants he had cultivated too 
strong to be easily overcome. 

Now I felt that all this wretchedness might 
have been prevented by a proper degree of 
enlightenment as to home duties, as to what it 
is the province of a wife to perform, added to a 
knowledge of hygiene, of the relation of food to 
temperament, and the importance of its proper 
preparation to health of body and mind. 
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“Go, from my presence! haste thee, go! 
Nor ever in my palace door 
Thy hateful visage vex me more, 
Thou harbinger of death and woe ; 
Or, if there ’s power beneath yon sky, 
Thou by tkese hands shalt surely die.” 
And Pharaoh’s eyes blazed forth in wrath, 
Like meteors in their fiery path. 


He turned—that glorious man of God, 
Secure beneath his sheltering wing— 
And left the presence of the king ; 

Still bearing in his hands the rod 
That had such fearful wonders wrought. 
These farewell words the tyrant caught, 

“Well hast thou said, I ’ll leave thy door, 

And thou shalt see my face no more.” 


“My arm’s not shortened,” said the Lord ; 
«My hand shall show its cunning now. 
Speak to the host of Israel, thou; 

Bid them attend unto my word; 

And with firm faith and hopeful heart, 

That they make ready to depart ; 
Proud Egypt yet my power shall know, 
And she shall let my people go. 


Let each one from his neighbor take 
Jewels of silver and of gold; ‘ 
With garments rich and manifold ; 

What if thy foes it poorer make, 

*T is only what they ’re owing thee 
For years of faithful toil; and see 
That all is ready for thy flight, 
My words are sure, my ways are right. 


And when all things are ready made, 
Take thou a kid as white as snow, 
That doth no spot or blemish know; 

Its pulsing tide of being shed, 
With hyssop branch haste thou to pour 
The crimson flood above thy door ; 

A pledge that I may surely tell 

Where all my trusting children dwell. 


For I, with fierce and mighty sword, 
Shall send an angel forth to-night, 
The stern Death Angel in his might, 

Who’s swift to hasten at my word, 
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And execute my firm commands ; 
Who will not rest nor stay his hands, 
Until he visits every spot 
With death and woe, where this is not. 


And Egypt, from its quiet sleep, 
Awaking with to-morrow’s sun, 
Shall view the dreadful deed that ’s done, 
And only waken but to weep ; 
And cries shall sound from shore to shore, 
As never rent its walls before. 
King Pharaoh yet my power shall owe, 
And he shall let my people go.” 
All things are ready for the flight ; 
The kid is slain, the blood is shed, 
And glistens on each door-post red, 
A thing of joy to Israel’s sight ; 
Mysterious token, formed to be 
The type of death and liberty. 
And with strong faith and trusting heart, 
God’s people wait the word, Depart. 
That night the glorious sun went down 
On Egypt in its joy and pride ; 

The purple from the waters died ; 
The stars the calm blue heavens crown; 
Glad laughter filled the ambient air, 

And mirth re-echoed every-where, 
While throbbing hearts and blithesome feet, 
Kept time to music’s witching beat. 


And dark-eyed mothers, in their arms, 
Soothed tenderly their babes to rest, 
And on their brows fond kisses pressed, 
And clasped about their throats the charms, 
To awe the demons of the night, 
And ‘sat and called up visions bright 
That ’neath Fate’s misty curtain shone, 
What time their babes to men were grown. 


Fair maidens with their lovers walked 
Within the moonlight’s mellow calm, 
Through scented groves of spice and balm, 
And of a golden future talked 
That smiled within their horoscope, 
All radiant with the star of hope; 
Then breathed good-night with hearts so light, 
To some, alas! a long good-night. 


And Pharaoh, from his regal throne, 

Mid purple sheen and diamond’s glow, 
Smiled grandly down on all below: 

All power was his, who dared disown. 
‘Proud Israel yet my slaves shall be ; 
Whose will but mine that sets them free.” 

Thus boasted he in conscious strength, 

Nor saw the shadow’s awful length. 


The music ceased, hushed was each street, 
“nd over palace, hut, and hall, 
Sleep let her silken pinions fall, 

And Egypt lay in dreamings sweet 
Of. joys that with the light should come. 
O, was the voice of Mercy dumb? 





Where did the pitying seraph wait 
That did not warn them of their fate? 


God, in the fullness of his love, 
To erring men at first comes down; 
He shows the splendors of his crown ; 
He bids them seek his grace to prove ; 
He tarries long, he gently pleads ; 
Each wound in love and pity bleeds ; 
Till, tired at length, he lifts his hand, 
O, who can then his wrath withstand? 


On noiseless pinions at his word— 
That word no mortal may undo— 
An angel cleft the fields of blue, 

With lifted hands and flaming sword, 
And entering palace, hut, and hall, 
That messenger of death let fall 

On prince, and beggar, noble, slave, 

And none were near to help or save. 


The babe, while yet its mouth was warm 
With moisture from its mother’s breast, 
And rosy in its cradle nest, 

Grew icy cold—as when in storm 
Of sudden wind, and rain, and snow, 
Some early blossoms smitten low— 

And slept in death, its soft sweet eyes 

Upturned with look of sad surprise. 


The lover, with that cherished name, 
Upon his lips e’en in his dreams, 
Yet thrilling with her eye’s fond beams, 
Touched by that fierce sword’s scorching flame, 
Groped blindly for the dear one’s hand, 
To lead him through the strange, dark land, 
That now his feet unwilling tread, 
Then shivered, sighed, and soon was dead. 


And mother, father, brother, son, 
With love and hatred in their heart, 
Felt swift and sure the with’ring smart, 
And suddenly their lives were done: 
One breath in life, and hope, and trust, 
The next were gathered to the dust ; 
One moment slumbering, free from care, 
The next, O, pitying angels, where ? 


On, on he went, from door to door, 
Throughout that sinful darkened land ; 
Nor stayed the sword within his hand, 

Until the dreadful task was o’er ; 

Till one lay low within each home, 
To whom the morn would never come. 

Each threshold felt his presence dread, 

Save where the blood-drops glistened red. 


Next morn the sun looked down and smiled, 
As radiantly as e’er before, 
But sounding ’long the Nile’s fair shore, 
Were shrieks, and groans, and curses wild ; 
With moanings, like the deep sea’s moan, 
O’er friends beloved forever gone, 
From palace, tent, and hut, and hall, 
Where Death had held high carnival. 
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O, purple robes! O, diamond’s glow! 
How false, how pale your splendors now! 
O, boastful king with haughty brow, 
In dust and ashes lying low! 
With pallid cheek and tearful eye, 
To Heaven now lifting up the cry, 
“ Stay, stay the hand that’s wrought this woe, 
And I will let thy people go!” 


Six hundred thousand from that camp 
Of men, and women, children fair, 
With gold and jewels rich and rare, 

Went out that morn with joyful tramp; 
From Egypt’s chains forever free, 
Went out to home and liberty, 

While she, poor city, bowed her head, 

And wept and wailed her murdered dead. 


Thus God, who’s ever with the right, 
Avenges all his people’s wrong ; 
Justice and might to him belong ; 

The years are his, the day and night; 
He lifteth up, he maketh low; 

He sends the kiss and then the blow; 

On doubting Egypt pours his wrath, 

While trusting Israel glory hath. 





CAPTAIN JOHN CLEVE SYMMES. 


URING the first quarter of the present 

century the interest in Polar explorations 

was scarcely less absorbing than it has 
been for the last twenty years, in which the 
story of the voyages of Sir John Franklin, and 
the chivalric daring of Kane and his compan- 
ions in search of the noble Englishman, have 
held in thrall young and old in thousands of 
households. One readily recalls the names of 
Ross, Parry, and Mackensie, and others scarcely 
less famous who, preceding Franklin and Kane, 
won renown by plunging fearlessly into the un- 
known and inhospitable but still alluring regions 
of the far North. In all the past the discovery 
of unknown lands and peoples has had a strange 
fascination for a class of men of marked intelli- 
gence and courage. The broad expanse of blue 
sea, untrodden paths in the wilderness, desert 
wastes of land and snow with all their perils 
and privations, have charms for these men that 
we of quiet ways and common ambitions can 
not understand. Some of these explorers have 
been dreamers and enthusiasts, searching for 
fountains of eternal youth and mines of gold 
and precious stones, or had aspirations for 
kingly power; others were led on by the noble 
ambition of building up the kingdom of Christ 
by converting heathen nations from their idola- 
try. They have always been ready to aid the 
great commercial and scientific leaders in work- 
ing out their hopes and plans, or proving the 





baselessness of their hasty theories. We are 
indebted to them for much of the progress of 
which modern civilization justly boasts. One 
by one the early physical theories of the earth 
on which we live have been overthrown, and 
we now stand on the threshold of explorations 
into the polar regions, in which a citizen of the 
United States, Dr. Hall, hopes to give us the 
final facts of the earth’s surface. 

Many of these theories of the earth’s surface 
have been fanciful and grotesque, and their 
authors coveted in vain the opportunity of 
proving their faith. One of these more marked 
than any other of modern times in these re- 
spects was first announced in print from the 
city from which we now write. The face of the 
author was familiar to many still living, and 


| his body sleeps quietly in the old burying- 


ground at Hamilton, Ohio. We refer to Cap- 
tain John Cleve Symmes and his curious theory 
of “Concentric Spheres,” and an opening at 
the poles by which men could pass into the 
interior of the earth. Dying, he believed that 
time would prove his fancies true, and place 
his name beside or above Newton’s. This 
dreamer and his startling or curious theories 
will be the subject of this paper.* 

In the Spring of 1818 the good people of St. 
Louis were interested and amused in turn by 
the following circular : 

No. I. 


CIRCULAR. 
Light gives light to light discover—ad injinituwe. 


St. Louis, (Missouri Tervitory.) 
Nortu America, April 10 A. D. 1818. 


To all the World: 


I declare the earth is hollow and habital within ; containing 
a number of solid concentric spheres, one within the other, and 
that it is open at the poles twelve or sixteen degrees. I pledge 
my life in support of this truth, and am ready to explore the 
hollow, if the world will support and aid me in the undertaking. 

Jno. Cleve SyMMEs, 
Of Ohio, late Captain of Infantry. 

N. B.—I have ready for the press a treatise on the ‘‘ Principles 
of Matter,”’ wherein I show proofs of the above positions, ac- 
count for various phenomena, and disclose Dr. Darwin's ‘*Golden 
Secrit.”’ 

My terms are the patronage of THIS and the NEW WORLDs. 

I dedicate to my wife and her ten children. 

I select Dr. S. L. Mitchill, Sir H. Davy, and Baron Alex- 
ander von Humboldt as my protectors. 

I ask one hundred brave comp , well equipped, to start 
from Siberia, in the fall season, with reindeer and sleighs, on the 
ice of the frozen sea; I engage we find a warm and rich land, 
stocked with thrifty vegetables and animals, if not men, on 
reaching one degree northward of latitude 82°; we will return in 
the succeeding Spring. J.C. &. 








*In the preparation of this article I have been greatly in- 
debted to my friend Robert Clarke, Esq., of Cincinnati. He 
kindly furnished me with the proof-sheets of a biographical 
sketch of Captain Symmes that will appear in the second volume 
of ‘‘M’Bride’s Pioneer Biographies.’ This work will shortly 
be published by the house of which he is the senior partner. 
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Captain Symmes was well known among the 
best and most intelligent citizens of St. Louis, 
and was highly esteemed even by those who 
had no faith in his theories. He had his family 
residence for a number of years at Bellefontaine, 
the old United States military post some six- 
teen miles above the city, on the banks of the 
Mississippi River, which post was superseded 
years ago by the present well-known Jefferson 
Barracks. His family connections were of the 
best, for he was the nephew of the Hon. John 
Cleve Symmes, the first judge of the North- 
Western Territory, and one of the most honor- 
able names in the early history of the West. 
Their ancestors came to New England in 1634, 
“in the same ship with Ann Hutcheson and 
John Lathrop.” The “Captain” was born in 
New Jersey in 1780, and having received a good 
English education, entered the United States 
army, in his twenty-second year, as ensign. By 
regular and well-earned promotion he reached 
the grade of captain in 1812. During the war 


that was then pending he served faithfully and 
with distinction, retiring from the army in 1816. 
The greater portion of his military life was. 
spent in the South-West. 

On returning to civil life he engaged in fur- 


nishing supplies to the Government troops sta- 
tioned on the Upper Mississippi, at the posts 
established to protect the frontier against the 
Indians. This was a favorite employment in 
those days, but venturesome, requiring the 
highest executive abilities, and only in rare 
cases leading to fortune. Honesty did not 
always seem the best quality for success. It is 
not at all strange that Captain Symmes’s enter- 
prises did not yield him a fortune. 

At the time when his first circular was pub- 
lished he was in the strength of his manhood, 
and is described as of middle stature and fairly 
proportioned; face somewhat small and oval, 
and attractive blue eyes that gave indication of 
a mind absorbed in speculation. Earnest and 
of great simplicity, he was remarkably sensitive 
in all matters of honor, having fought a duel 
with a brother officer when stationed at Fort 
Adams, on the Mississippi River, below the 
town of Natchez, in 1807. His voice was not 
good, nor did he succeed as a speaker, although 
frequently speaking in his later years before 
mixed audiences. Men of ability were readily 
attached to him, and he was greatly beloved by 
all who knew him well. 

The late Col. M’Bride, of Hamilton, Ohio, 
who was his devoted friend and disciple, and 
published a small volume in 1826 in exposition 
and defense of his theory, describes it as 
follows : 





“According to Symmes’s Theory, the earth, 
as well as all the celestial orbicular bodies ex- 
isting in the universe, visible and invisible, 
which partake in any degree of a planetary 
nature, from the greatest to the smallest, from 
the sun down to the most minute blazing me- 
teor or falling star, are all constituted, in a 
greater or less degree, of a collection of spheres, 
more or less solid, concentric with each other, 
and more or less open at their poles. . . . 

“According to him, the planet which has 
been designated the Earth is composed of at 
least five hollow concentric spheres, with spaces 
between each, an atmosphere surrounding each ; 
and habitable as well upon the concave as the 
convex surface. All of these spheres are 
widely open at their poles. The north polar 
opening of the sphere we inhabit is believed to 
be about four thousand miles in diameter, and 
the southern above six thousand. ... Although 
the particular location of the places where the 
verges of the polar openings are believed to 
exist, may not have been ascertained with ab- 
solute certainty, yet they are believed to be 
nearly correct, their localities having been as- 
certained from appearances that exist in those 
regions: such as a belt or zone surrounding the 
globe where trees and other vegetation—except 
mosses—do not grow; the tides of the ocean 
flowing in different directions, and appearing to 
meet; the existence of volcanoes; the ‘ground- 
swells’ in the sea being more frequent; the 
aurora borealis appearing to the southward; 
and various other phenomena existing in and 
about the same regions, mark the relative posi- 
tion of the real verges. 

“ According to this formation of the sphere, 
a traveler or navigator might proceed true north 
any where west of the highest point of the 
verge, say on the continent of America, until 
he came to the verge. The meridian on which 
he was traveling would then wind along the 
verge to the right, until he arrived at the nine- 
tieth degree; and by proceeding south, in the 
same direction, he would arrive at the coast of 
Siberia, without going far into the concavity of 
the sphere, and without knowing that he had 
been within the verge. 

“Each of the spheres composing the earth, 
as well as those constituting the other planets 
throughout the universe, is believed to be hab- 
itable both on the inner and outer surface; and 
lighted and warmed according to those general 
laws which communicate light and heat to every 
part of the universe. The light may not, in- 
deed, be so bright, nor the heat so intense, as 
is indicated in high northern latitudes—about 
where the verge is supposed to commence—by 
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the paleness of the sun, and darkness of the 
sky; facts, which navigators who have visited 
these regions confirm; yet they are no doubt 
sufficiently lighted and warmed to promote the 
propagation and support of animal and vegeta- 
ble life.” 

We have culled these passages which give a 
general idea of the theory, which had been 
wrought out by Captain Symmes during a 
course of many years, until, when the circular 
was issued, it had mastered his whole life, and 
was to give cast to all his remaining days. 
Many of his arguments were too abstruse for 
the satisfaction of the general reader. He 
argued the truth of his theory from Newton’s 
law of gravitation, of which he considered it a 
more definite exposition. The appearance of 
the planetary worlds, he supposed, gave him 
the strongest assurances that he could not be 
in error. Saturn and his rings, Jupiter and his 
belts, the spots on the disks of the Sun, Venus, 
and Mars, were phenomena that could be ac- 
counted for scientifically only by accepting his 
system. He did not doubt that he had pene- 
trated the secret of the plan on which all the 
heavenly bodies had been constructed. But 
there were also terrestrial appearances and facts 
upon which he relied as valuable confirming 
evidences. The migration of animal life in the 
arctic regions, to which all polar navigators had 
called attention, tended to sustain his theory. 
Shoals of fish came from the north, darkening 
the waters by their presence, in the Spring 
season; great droves of reindeer came down 
from the same region in March or April, and 
returned northward in October; the same peri- 
ods and direction of movement marked the 
innumerable fowls of the arctic seas. We now 
account for these movements of animal life by 
our theories of an open sea; but he was satis- 
fied that they came from quiet waters, serene 
skies, and luxuriant vegetation within the hol- 
low earth. The stately reindeer and enormous 
white bears, so far surpassing in size those of 
the temperate regions, led him to “conclude 
that there are more salubrious climates and 
better countries within than any we have yet 
discovered without.” 

Copies of circular No. I were addressed to 
every institution of learning in thé United 
States, and to nearly all of our distinguished 
men then living, for he wished to obtain a uni- 
versal indorsement and co-operation in his en- 
terprise to head an expedition which should 
penetrate the interior of the earth and bring 
back proof that would not fail to convince the 
most skeptical. The learned societies of Eu- 
rope had the circular before them. The learned 





Count Volney presented it to the Academy of 
Sciences in Paris, but they refused to give it a 
moment’s consideration. It met with no better 
fate in England. The only point of discussion 
seemed to be whether it was an adventurous 
criticism of philosophical vagaries, or whether 
the author was not a proper subject for the 
lunatic asylum. Jest and levity met it on every 
side; but what annoyed its author more was, 
that men were not willing to join him in argu- 
ment, so ridiculous seemed his theory. I well 
remember when a boy, in Cincinnati, that 
“Symmes’s Hole” was the synonym of ab- 
surdity. But undaunted by such a reception 
from the public, the first circular was followed 
by others and newspaper articles, in which he 
stoutly maintained the correctness of his views, 
sustaining himself with the reflection that many 
others who had given the world new ideas had 
been treated with corresponding neglect and 
contempt. 

In 1819 he removed from St. Louis and made 
his residence at Newport, Kentucky, and in the 
following year, finding that he made slow prog- 
ress in the use of his pen, he determined to 
enter the field as a lecturer. At Cincinnati, 
Hamilton, and Zanesville in Ohio, and at Lex- 
ington and Frankfort in Kentucky, large and 
intelligent audiences were assembled who gave 
him a respectful attention. The attraction of 
the lecture was the novelty of the theme, and 
then the honesty and earnestness of the lect- 
urer commanded attention and respect. But 
few were won to his side or had the courage to 
confess that they sympathized with him. Espe- 
cially he failed to convince men of wealth, from 
whom he hoped to obtain the means to fit out 
an expedition to the polar regions. As a last 
resort he determined to solicit aid from the 
National Government and the States. So in 
the year 1822 he addressed a petition to the 
Congress of the United States setting forth his 
views at length, and his belief that the nation 
would derive great honor, and possibly profit, 
by the verification of his theory. Congress was 
therefore urged to fit out an expedition consist- 
ing of two vessels of two hundred and fifty or 
three hundred tons burden, with supplies and 
men, for a voyage of discovery. It was his de- 
sire to command and be responsible for the 
success of the undertaking. This petition was 
presented to the Senate by Colonel R. M. John- 
son, of Kentucky. A motion to refer it to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations was lost, and, 
without much delay, it was laid on the table. 
In the following year he tried again to gain the 
attention of Congress, but utterly failed. He 
now turned to the Legislature of Ohio, asking 
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them to approve of his enterprise and recom- 
mend Congress to furnish him with the means 
to prosecute a voyage of discovery in the North. 
His petition was read, and then its further con- 
sideration was indefinitely postponed. Shortly 
afterward, and, as it were, to cover the sting of 
his defeat, a benefit was given at the Cincinnati 
Theater, to furnish funds for the polar expedi- 
tion. On this occasion a poetical address was 
recited, written for the occasion by the late 
Moses Brooks, who had then quite a reputation 
in the West as a poet. 

About this time the Russian Government, 
which had taken great interest in polar discov- 
eries, was fitting out an expedition, at great 
expense, under the direction of Count Roman- 
zoff, a distinguished patron of science. Cap- 
tain Symmes applied, through our minister at 
the Court of St. Petersburg, for permission to 
accompany the expedition. The application 
was cheerfully granted, but he was unable to 
procure a proper outfit, and had to abandon 
the project. 

Still hoping for success, in the Fall of 1825, 
accompanied by a young lawyer of Ohio who 
was a convert to his views, he set out to make 
a tour eastward, intending to lecture at all the 
considerable towns on the route. His health 
was beginning to fail, and he was forced for a 
time to return home. But in the following year 
he was again in the field, and lectured at Phila- 
delphia, New York, and Boston, passing into 
Canada. But his labors, and the excitement, 
and discouragements of his plans—for every- 
where he was ridiculed or looked upon as a 
Junatic—preyed upon his health, and he reluc- 
tantly sought rest among his friends in his 
native place. As soon as he was sufficiently 
restored he turned homeward, broken down in 
spirit. He had moved his family to a farm near 
Hamilton, Ohio, and his great desire was to 
enjoy the sympathy and consolation of those 
who loved him. He was so feeble when he 
reached Cincinnati that he was removed with 
great difficulty. to his home, but with tender 
care. On the 29th of May, wearied and worn 
out by the ten years of anxiety, disappointment, 
and toil which he had borne with wonderful 
patience, he fell asleep in death. 

His oldest son, who still lives near Louisville, 
Kentucky, erected a monument over his remains, 
which is still to be seen. It is an upright block 
of freestone, surmounted with a hollow globe 
open at the poles. On the block are the fol- 
lowing inscriptions : 

“Captain John C. Symmes, a native of New 
Jersey, died in May, 1829, aged forty-nine years 
and six months. 





“Captain John Cleve Symmes was a philoso- 
pher, and the originator of ‘Symmes’s Theory 
of Concentric Spheres and Polar Voids.’ He 
contended that the earth was hollow and habit- 
able within. 

“Captain John Cleve Symmes entered the 
army of the United States as an ensign in the 
year 1802. He afterward rose to the rank of 
captain, and performed daring feats of bravery 
in the battles of Lundy’s Lane and sortie from 
Fort Erie.” 

Captain Symmes deserves a tender remem- 
brance, and his friends never failed to cherish 
his memory, and regret that his last years were 
so full of cheerless mortification. Had the 
opportunity been afforded him to penetrate the 
polar latitudes, his faith and courage would 
have made him one of the boldest adventurers, 
and he would scarcely have failed to return with 
useful information and the broader and more 
truthful views that are now held by intelligent 
men. No man of his day had studied the sub- 
ject more thoroughly, and his plans for pene- 
trating the icy North were those that later 
explorers have adopted with advantage. But 
his theory has so many of the elements that 
are woven into childish Munchausen stories, 
that few men could consider it with any degree 
of seriousness. But the men who so readily 
discarded them were for a time deceived by 
Locke’s famous “moon hoax,” which had as 
little common sense to recommend it, and 
which was less susceptible of proof. For 
many of Captain Symmes’s surmises have been 
proven to be well founded, but they do not in 
any wise establish his theory. 





THE RELIGION OF THE FAMILY. 





VIL 
THE WIFE. 


T has not been our design hitherto merely 
to eulogize the institution of marriage, or to 
attempt to meet the tide of error and disaf- 

fection that is at present sweeping over it by 
throwing around it an illusive veil of fine word- 
painting. We claim for it divine authority and 
sanction. It is enough for us that God chose 
it and appointed it as the best and happiest 
state for man and woman in this life, and that 
all experience proves that God did not make a 
mistake. It is no more perfect in accomplish- 
ing its full purposes here than are other divine 
institutions that have to work their way in the 
midst of human imperfections. Our object has 
been simply to irdicate the nature and obliga- 
tions of this divinely appointed relation of men 
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and women, to point out its duties, to discover, 
if possible, how to make it still more happy and 
still more powerful for good, and especially to 
direct attention to those rocks and quicksands 
on which the happiness of so many has been 
wrecked, and to indicate the trail of that ser- 
pent which in our day is crawling into so many 
homes, filling the air with its poisonous breath. 
We shall not depart from this method and 
object in the present chapter. We shall not 
attempt to eulogize the wife, but to point out 
her duty, or rather to learn, so far as we can, 
the true character, position, and work of the 
real wife. 

It is not about woman, as such, that we are 
now writing. With the questions of “woman’s 
rights” or “woman’s work” in her simple char- 
acter and relations of a woman we have just 
now nothing to do. When a woman chooses 
to become a wife she ceases to be simply a 
woman; she becomes something more; she 
has lost, and she has gained; she has given up 
some things that pertained to her as an inde- 
pendent woman that she might gain some other 
things that she could not possess in her indi- 
vidual character. What may a woman do? is 
one question. What is a wife? and what may 
a wife do? are very different ones. We would 
answer the first by saying, she may do whatever 
she can, whatever comes within the range of 
her capabilities, mental, moral, and physical; 
she may pursue any study for which she has 
the talents; she may follow any business for 
which she has the capability; she may learn 
any trade for which she has the skill; she may 
secure and exercise any office which she has 
the ingenuity to obtain; she may enter into 
competition with men in all the pursuits of life, 
subject only to the disabilities which nature 
has placed upon her, which no discontent can 
change, and which no legislation can modify. 
‘But when this same independent woman be- 
comes a wife she voluntarily assumes new rela- 
tions and new duties—relations which God has 
created, and duties which he has enjoined. If 
she insists on maintaining the prerogatives that 
belonged to her as a woman, or determines not 
to accept the obligations and duties that come 
with marriage, she ought to decline to enter 
into this relation; otherwise it is attempting to 
be a wife and not a wife at the same time. 

Wifehood is something real, positive, well- 
defined; if you please, it is a business, a pro- 
fession, quite enough to occupy the heart, the 
head, the hands of any woman who enters into 
it; it is hard for any one to pursue two profes- 
sions at the same time. Right here lies the 
mistake of many; the wife, by becoming such, 


yields her individual independence; she can 
not both give it and retain it; the wife has 
already chosen her life-work, a great and oner- 
ous life-work; she can not pursue it and also 
another at the same time; she has already 
entered into a most important partnership, de- 
manding her time and capabilities ; she can not 
at the same time expend these capabilities out- 
side of this partnership. As a single woman 
she may choose her own life, teaching, trade, 
law, medicine, matrimony; she chooses matri- 
mony, and her life-work is before her; she 
needs no other. There is nothing gained by 
complaining that it is somewhat different with 
man; that he can choose matrimony and a 
trade, or business, or profession. The simple 
fact is that man’s duty is to provide for his 
home, woman’s duty is to make it; by marry- 
ing he becomes all the more an outside worker ; 
by marrying she becomes an in-door worker; 
when he marries he assumes the obligation of 
labor and business; when she marries she no 
longer can pursue outside labor and business. 
When the necessity of outside pursuits comes 
upon the wife by calamity, or by the husband’s 
idleness or neglect, surely it is not “woman’s 
right,” but woman’s wrong. 

Surely the duties and responsibilities of wife 
and mother are occupation enough for any 
woman, and the restless discontent now so 
prevalent in many places must arise either in 
those households where there are but few fam- 
ily cares, or where ambition or the fascinations 
of society and fashion make these duties unac- 
ceptable. And surely, too, it is hard to con- 
ceive of any higher, more important, or more 
blessed occupation than that found in the cheer- 
ful acceptance and loving discharge of these 
wifely and maternal duties. For these woman 
is pre-eminently adapted; her vocation in this 
direction is impressed on every part of her be- 
ing; here she can have no rival; here she 
reigns supreme. And yet, we repeat, it is alto- 
gether a matter of choice with her whether to 
enter into this sphere of life or to remain in the 
independence of single womanhood. We do 
not say that all women should marry, or that 
marriage is the only vocation for woman; but 
we claim that when she chooses to marry she 
voluntarily accepts the relations and duties of 
the wife, and thereafter has no right to cast 
them off, or substitute others for them, or to be 
forever complaining that they are what they are. 

But, whatever may be our human notions 
about it, marriage is what the Creator made it; 
not a perfect state, that in this life is impossi- 
ble; not a perfectly happy state, for that we are 





not yet prepared; not a state of ease and rest, 
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it is full of employment, cares, and responsibil- 
ities. But it is the most perfect, most happy, 
most safe, and most restful mode of life for 
both men and women in our present mortal 
state; it is the Creator’s judgment of the high- 
est and best human estate. 

Christian marriage has been the great bene- 
factor of women, and it is a sad thing to find so 
many willing to speak slightingly, some even 
bitterly, of the Book that has elevated them to 
the highest position they have ever attained in 
this life, because it prescribes certain duties 
and enforces certain limitations that conflict 
with their theories. That the Bible is right 
and these so-called reformers are wrong is evi- 
dent from two very obvions facts; first, that 
the Bible theory of marriage has been working 
through the generations as a divine benediction 
to both men and women, purifying the former, 
liberating, protecting, and defending the lat- 
ter, nourishing them into honor, strength, and 
beauty; secondly, that the theories of our mod- 
ern domestic. reformers are producing a rapidly 
increasing harvest of discontent, social discord, 
domestic jealousy and strife, culminating in a 
fearful list of divorces, separations, infidelities, 
and murders, the theories themselves having 
already in some quarters run into wild extrav- 
agance and fanaticism, Surely the true and 
sensible women of our day are not ready for 
the subversion of our long-tried domestic rela- 
tions and institutions by the social anarchy 
which must result from the theories of certain 
restless leaders out of whom pride and ambi- 
tion have destroyed all genuine womanly feel- 
ing. The great battle against true marriage is 
fought against the duties and limitations which 
the ordinances of God throw around it, its ene- 
mies forgetting that these very restraints and 
limitations are what make it the beneficent 
institution that it is. It is exactly as these 
restraints grow less that marriage becomes less 
and less a bond of society, less an institution 
of security and happiness to both men and 
women. Remove its restraints and we de- 
scend at once from Christian to pagan civiliza- 
tion. Nor should women forget that these 
restraints are after all more numerous in their 
application to husbands than to wives. 

Often as the story has been told, it will be 
well to look again at the character and position 
of the wife as determined by the Bible and 
Christian civilization in contrast with other 
states of society, and also with the theories of 
our modern domestic reformers. To appreciate 
this contrast more fully we must remember 
where the Bible found woman. It was not in 
Eden, where God had placed her, the compan- 





ion and helpmeet for man, for there was no 
Bible in Eden. The Bible began to be made 
about twenty-five hundred years after this, eight 
or nine hundred years after the terrible catas- 
trophe of drowning a world which had already 
become so corrupt that God could no longer 
endure it—a corruption the chief element of 
which was that men and women had already 
forgotten their true relations toward each other, 
and had polluted themselves on the face of the 
earth. The Bible, with its revelations and new 
restraints from God, broke in upon the world 
when men and women had again forgotten 
themselves and their mutual relations, and 
sensuality, and impurity, and polygamy, and 
concubinage were almost universal; when 
Egypt and Assyria were the great empires 
of the world, and God’s laws, ordinances, and 
institutions developed themselves as great an- 
tagonisms to man’s errors, and follies, and 
impurities, and crimes. 

When God began to speak to men women 
had sunk to the position of vassals, of slaves, 
or mere instruments of man’s pleasure; they 
were no longer his companion, were but seldom 
admitted to his society, were not permitted to 
participate in his social or religious enjoyments. 
This condition of vassalage and inferiority is 
stil] perpetuated where the Bible and the lessons 
of God are not known. Throughout all heathen- 
dom even yet, man refuses to recognize woman 
as his equal or companion, excludes her from 
his society, from his business, from his religion. 
In Persia, in India, in China, where we find the 
highest forms.of unchristian civilization, woman 
is the mere slave of labor or instrument of 
pleasure. The poor man’s wife is employed tp 
till the fields, or fish upon the waters, to bear 
burdens on the street, or is hired out at the 
husband’s pleasure to labor for others. The 
rich man’s wife is used to adorn his home, just 
as he would use a caged bird to sing for him, - 
or hang up pictures to ornament his chamber, 
and the greater the number he can afford to 
maintain, the greater is the ornamentation. 
And what is a striking fact is, that the higher 
we ascend into the social spheres of society in 
these unchristian empires, into the wealthy, 
literary, and official grades of society, the more 
complete do we find this degradation of women. 
They are excluded from all those advantages, 
accomplishments, and enjoyments to which their 
very position would entitle them. They receive 
no education whatever; they are shut out even 
from religion itself; they are never seen in the 
temples attendant upon the worship, and if they 
have need of the offices of religion, they must 
steal away alone in the intervals of public wor- 
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ship to take counsel of a priest. Even in Mo- 
hammedanism, that highest reach of paganism, 
they are excluded from participation in the rites 
and ceremonies of religion, and are only as- 
signed a place in Mohammed’s Paradise as the 
instrument of pleasure to man. Such has been 
universally the melancholy history of woman’s 
destiny when left to mere human plans and 
devices. No form of civilization away from 
God’s ordinances, no mere human ethics, or 
theories, or reforms have ever raised her out 
of this position of degrading inferiority. In 
society left to itself women can not and men 
will not change this unequal and unjust relation 
of the sexes. 

Here the Bible found her. At one stroke, by 
a law and institution of God found among its 
first utterances, the Bible placed her side by 
side with man, as bone of his bones, and flesh 
of his flesh, his equal and companion, the sharer 
of his joys and sorrows, the participator of his 
immortal destiny, the helpmeet for him, worthy 
of his companionship and love. God’s ordi- 
nance gave her an equal destiny, embraced her 
in the counsels and provisions of his grace and 
love for the race, and made her an equal par- 
taker in the promises, hopes, and experiences 
of the Gospel. The’ Bible is, far above all 
human theories, the supreme constitution of 
“Woman’s Rights.” Yet that same word that 
lifts her from the horrible pit, and establishes 
her feet upon a rock, and puts a new song in 
her mouth, carefully defines for her, as it does 
also for man, her true character, position, and 
work, as woman, wife, and mother. The Bible 
simply recognizes her true nature, and assigns 
to her her true work, a work for which she and 
she only is qualified by the nature and capa- 
bilities which God has given her; that work is 
the sublime mission which is implied in the 
motherhood of the race. It is impossible to 
conceive a grander or more important one. It 
is easy to substitute for it some glittering trifles, 
to supplant it by some specious and illusive 
fancies of other spheres and other work; it is 
easy enough to complain of some of the hard- 
ships and of the sacrifices which this mission 
imposes on women; still, we repeat it, it is 
impossible to conceive a grander or more im- 
portant work for human beings. 

The Bible leaves woman free to accept or 
decline this mission; but having chosen to 
accept it, God’s ordinance prescribes its condi- 
tions and its duties. The heavier ones he has 
made to rest on the husband. To fulfill her 
high office of wife and mother, she needs a 
home, a quiet, separate retreat, where she is 
chief in influence and controlling in character ; 


she needs exemption from the pressure of out- 
side cares ; she needs supplies for herself, her 
children, and her home. God has made it the 
husband’s duty to provide all these for her. 
These, we claim, are pre-eminently “woman’s 
rights ;” the right as wife and mother to be 
exempted as far as possible from care, and 
anxiety, and labor, other than such as belong 
to her own office and work. The unmarried 
woman may exercise all the rights, if you please 
so to call them, of self-maintenance, and may 
if she chooses enter into the strifes and strug- 
gles of business and place; but she who con- 
sents to bear the responsibilities and perform 
the labors of wife and mother, must be ex- 
empted from these outside demands, another 
meeting and discharging them for her. 

So God has seen it and ordained, and has 
appointed the husband as the head and pro- 
vider of the household, and the wife as the 
mother, the teacher, the maker of the home. 
As we understand it, this is the subordination, 
and the only subordination taught .in the Bible. 
It is the subordination of order; it simply ex- 
presses the necessary relation of husband and 
wife; it is an order of things necessary to 
enable each to fulfill the duties assigned to 
them separately. The place of the husband, 
then, in God’s ordinance, is that of headship, 
as the responsible representative of the family 
and provider for it; that of the wife is entirely 
equal in character and importance in the sight 
of God, but subordinate in office. She is the 
helpmeet, a companion, a counselor, a co-worker, 
a participator in the labors, joys, sorrows, suc- 
cesses, and disappointments of the home. “ Man 
is not of the woman, but the woman of the 
man;” nevertheless, “man is not without the 
woman, nor the woman without the man.” It 
is impossible to express better than the apostle 
has here done that mixed state of mutual en- 
dearment and dependence, and yet of official 
subordination and order which constitutes true 
marriage. 

This true subordination implies no inferiority 
in the wife, and imparts no unjust powers to 
the husband. The submission of the wife is 
by no means a submission to wrong or oppres- 
sion, any more than the authority of a husband 
is the authority of a master and tyrant. His 
authority is measured precisely by his duties as 
a husband and father. Over the wife he has 
no other power ; apart from these relations he 
is to her only a man, she is to him only a woman. 
A wife’s subordination is measured also by her 
relation of wife and mother. Her submission 
is for the good and welfare of the home. His 





authority is parental; her submission is that of 
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reverence and love. He directs in order that 
he may have the ability to provide; she obeys 
in order that she and her household may be 
provided for, and the home preserved in peace, 
and harmony, and well-being. This appoint- 
ment of God is therefore founded on the highest 
philosophy and the first principles of human 
nature. It can never become obsolete, or cease 
to be binding. The apostle again seizes the 
exact idea when he says, “ Husbands love your 
wives, as Christ loved the Church;” and “let 
the wife see that she reverence her husband.” 
The true wife’s submission will grow as nat- 
urally out of this loving reverence as the fruit 
grows out of the flower; and the woman who 
marries a man without feeling for him this 
loving reverence, makes a sad mistake which 
can scarcely result otherwise than in future 
sorrow, if not misery. And, by the way, the 
man that so acts in his domestic relations as to 
destroy out of his wife’s heart this ideal of his 
worth and excellence that she has lovingly rev- 
erenced, has broken the vase and scattered to 
the winds the precious aroma that would have 
poured forth as incense to hallow and bless all 
his married life. 

The chief exercise of this authority of the 
husband lies in the direction of his responsibil- 
ities and duties as provider of the household. 
It is his right to regulate the home, determine 
the place of residence, fix the style of living, 
dress, etc. All these are to be regulated ac- 
cording to his means and circumstances. In 
this spirit the wife of the clerk, the mechanic, 
or laborer, should not aspire to live after the 
style of the man of wealth. The wife of the 
moderate business man should not expect to 
ape the style and equipage of the millionaire. 
The young bride just commencing with her 
husband the career of life should not aspire 
after the surroundings of the old-established 
man of business, whose capital is secured and 
whose income is ample. In all these things the 
wife should patiently, willingly, and lovingly 
submit to the circumstances and the resources 
of her husband. The wife who complains to 
her husband because she can not go to as much 
expense as some other wonien, can not live in a 
house as showy, have furniture as beautiful, and 
dress as richly as her neighbor, is at once 
mean, ungenerous, and cruel. 

There is a serious fault just here in Ameri- 
can society, a fault almost peculiar to our coun- 
try, and which undoubtedly sprjngs, not neces- 
sarily, but naturally from our leveling and 
equalizing institutions. In theory in our coun- 
try we are all free and equal, but we forget that 
in reality, in the practical circumstances of our 





life, this is not true; yet in despite of our pos- 
itive inequality in circumstances, we strain 
every nerve to produce a sort of external equal- 
ity and uniformity in our style of living, our 
dress, our habits, etc. How much evil, moral 
and social, and how much destruction of hap- 
piness and real prosperity spring from this silly 
attempt it would be easy to show. Young men, 
who are quite as much to blame in this respect 
as young women, decline to enter into the mar- 
riage state, because his bride will demand a 
more costly style of living than he can provide 
for, or, which is quite as likely to be the case, 
because his own foolish pride will not allow him 
to begin life in less than the costly style of his 
employer whose fortune is made, and who is 
about ready to retire from life. The young girl 
is left unmarried, and the young man is left to 
the dangers and temptations from which a neat 
little home of his own would effectually pre- 
serve him. As a result, in many cases, a press- 
ure that drives often to misery and sometimes 
to vice, rests on unmarried girls, and hosts of 
young men yield to the temptations around 
them, and are swept away in the current of cor- 
ruption and sin. Or two young hearts marry, 
the pride of the husband determining him to 
ape a style which his intome does not warrant, 
or the young, impatient wife demanding it of 
him. Then come discontent, complainings, or, 
worse still, crime on the part of either husband 
or wife. The cure for all this is simple. Let 
the young man cast away his foolish pride and 
be willing to begin life as his father began it; 
and let the young bride cheerfully, and lovingly, 
and submissively accept his lot and portion. 
Dearer by far will be the home that their own 
economy, and industry, and patient waiting 
have worked up into a home of comfort, or lux- 
ury, if you will. 





DONATION VISITS. 





T is a simple ethical principle that the pay- 
ment of an honest debt is in no sense a 
charity. And well would it be for their 

ministers if some of our Churches better un- 
derstood this. 

Are donation visits expedient? This is a 
question more easily asked than answered, since 
the answer involves not only latitudes and lon- 
gitudes, but modes and tenses. In some farm- 
ing communities it is difficult to raise the stipu- 
lated salary in money. In such cases, if a fair 
contract is made in the beginning, inclusive of 
these visits, and it is so understood that the 
pastor is not hampered by them, there may be 
no serious objection to the arrangement. Yet 
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if a minister accepts a call, with the expectation 
of receiving what is equivalent to a certain sum 
of money in the various articles thus donated, 
he is very likely to be disappointed. 

Suppose three or four barrels of apples and 
as many of potatoes, with a proportionate 
amount of other vegetables, are an ample sup- 
ply for a minister’s family. Yet at one of his 
donation visits, it so happens that, as these 
articles are unusually plenty, barrel after barrel 
of the two former is rolled into his cellar, and 
uncounted quantities of beets, carrots, turnips, 
and onions are emptied into its corners and 
arches, making heaps huge enough to supply 
some little Fifth Avenue hotel—while in the 
kitchen bags of dried apples are scattered 
around in the same masterly profusion. 

Then, as it happens to be “butchering-time,” 
fifteen or twenty farmers who have been killing 
beef, bring each a nice roasting-piece, and as 
many who have been killing pigs, each a piece 
of fresh pork—these various contributions, ac- 
cording to parish computation, making up the 
stipulated sum. 

The minister’s eye, well satisfied, surveys the 
prospective roast-beef as so much of contribu- 
tion to his physical forces. But the sight of 
that goodly row of spare-ribs, though it would 
have put Charles Lamb into ecstasies, is just 
the least bit in the world embarrassing to the 
pastor’s wife, since she does not consider sur- 
feiting on fresh pork particularly desirable in a 
sanitary point of view. 

Now what is to be done with this superfluity 
of good things? It is not in the parson’s line 
to go into market with them. So he must 
either let a part of his stock spoil, or dispose 
of it in trade, with great trouble and perhaps 
greater sacrifice, or devote it to those who, in 
these commodities, are needier than himself. 

I am no better off for possessing a set of 
blacksmith’s tools which I know not how to 
use. And if a retired tailor, or shoe-maker, or 
carpenter, takes it into his head to bring, as 
his offering, his implements of labor, I am not 
one farthing the richer. Nor will a gold-headed 
cane, or an elegant silver pitcher, help me to 
pay for a cord of wood or a barrel of flour for 
which I am in debt. So when the avails of a 
donation visit are estimated at a certain value, 
we need to inquire what they are worth to the 
minister. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed a pastor as he un- 
rolled a gorgeous pair of slippers suggestive of 
Joseph’s coat of many colors, and the fifth pair 
that had been presented him—“ Dear me! ff it 
were only a new pair of boots!” 

However equitably disposed a people may be, 





there are unavoidable difficulties connected with 
any such mode of settlement. And it should 
be remembered that, with wise management, 
money would go considerably farther than many 
of the articles given. A wide margin, therefore, 
should be allowed for this difference. 

There are aspects in which these visits are 
of doubtful tendency, if not a positive evil; as, 
for instance, where a salary has been whittled 
down to the very tiniest point, and a donation 
visit is got up as a cover or pretext for this 
injustice—a sort of salvo to the uneasy parish 
conscience. 

For a minister to receive a call on a meager 
provision for his support, with a sort of intima- 
tion that it shall be made up in Presents, isa 
grievous offense to his self-respect, to which no 
man ought to submit. Not for a single mo- 
ment should one be made to feel under obliga- 
tion for what are his righteous dues. 

How many tears of vexation have been shed 
at the inconsiderateness sometimes evinced in 
such matters! Wrote a minister’s daughter to 
her mother: “Why is it, when father’s salary 
is the merest pittance, that our people must 
bestow their donations in such a way as to 
make us feel that we are objects of charity ? 
giving a little tea or sugar, or a piece of cheese, 
with an air as if conferring some great favor, 
and collecting a few dollars and cents by pass- 
ing round a hat in our presence? It makes my 
cheeks burn for shame that they have no more 
feeling than to treat us as if we were beggars.” 

Ah, do not thus pour the gall of bitterness 
into your minister’s cup. Such humiliating de- 
pendence is a gross indignity; and not only so, 
but it sometimes operates as a sore temptation 
to a pastor, offering a premium to silence when 
he knows he ought to speak. Not that he 
would mind for himself; indeed, he may have 
something of that old Lutheran valor which 
would lead to the discharge of duty in the face 
of as many devils as there are tiles on the roofs 
of the houses. But when a man’s family is 
half-starved that is another thing, and even a 
brave soldier may be pardoned for faltering here. 

To make the case more specific, suppose that 
in the parish there is a rich and large-hearted, 
though somewhat conceited and irascible man, 
whose annual offering is a handsome sum of 
money. Now, the question of the minister’s 
sending away his son to school during a certain 
year turns on his receiving this accustomed 
amount. But it so happens that as to the tem- 
perance movement or some other moral ques- 
tion said parishioner may take a different view 
from his pastor. If the latter feels called upon 
to make a public expression of his opinions, 
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this man takes offense, withholds his usual 
offering, and the poor boy must stay at home. 
It is easy to say what one oughé to do in view 
of such probabilities, but it is not always so 
easy, even for a resolute man, to do it. 

Considering that parish feelings are such an 
uncertain quantity, a minister ought not to be 
subjected, for his regular support, to their 
fluctuations or hap-hazards, and on no account 
should any thing affecting his daily bread be 
allowed to interpose a temptation to remit his 
outspeaking faithfulness. If it is out of the 
question for you to raise the stipulated amount 
in money, and you are honestly intent on mak- 
ing up the deficiency, a delicate consideration 
will enable you to do it in an acceptable way. 

Human nature is liable to strange freaks. I 
have heard of people, well-meaning, but not 
remarkably intelligent or open-handed, who 
somehow retain a feeling of ownership in what 
has come from the parish to the parsonage. If 
the donated bonnets, or sacks, or dresses, or 
chairs, or carpets do not happen to be used 
precisely according to their notions, they feel 
aggrieved, and do not scruple to grumble about 
it. They “don’t want to see their money mis- 
applied.” Do you suppose the inmates of the 
parsonage are ignorant of this grumbling? 
Think what an unsavory pill it must be to 
them! You commit wrong enough in making 
them eat the bread of dependence, without im- 
bittering it by such reproaches. 

It is a great art, that of making presents so 
as not to cost more pain than pleasure. One 
man will give twenty-five cents as if it were a 
hundred dollars, and another man will give a 
hundred dollars as if it were twenty-five cents. 
You may have had bestowed on you a costly 
gift in such a charming way that you not only 
feel no burden of obligation, but almost fancy 
that you have obliged the donor. This is “giv- 
ing like a prince.” 

Again, you may have been made positively 
uncomfortable, if not angry, by some trifling 
present which you could not well refuse, simply 
from the grand air in which it was bestowed. 
There is scarcely any thing harder for a sensi- 
tive person to endure than this patronizing. If, 
therefore, it is worth while to have donation- 
parties, it is also worth while to seek ou: the 
most welcome modes of conducting them, and 
where they are planned for the purpose of eking 
out a scanty stipend it is all the more important 
that they be managed with the nicest sense of 
propriety. 

In your commendable design of making up a 
purse for your minister’s family a little Yankee 
tact will help you to a more delicate and agree- 





able way of accomplishing it than passing a hat 
or plate in their presence. And a little Chris- 
tian consideration will prevent your carrying 
any thing to the parsonage simply because it 
has been lying round your house, and nobody 
wants it, and you are glad to get rid of it. If 
you wish to express your interest by some gift, 
be sure to get what you know will be of service, 
even if you have to exercise considerable inge- 
nuity in finding this out. 

There is no reason, in the nature of things, 
why donation or surprise-visits, as they are 
sometimes called, may not only be exceedingly 
pleasant, but productive of the best results, 
both to pastor and people. The instances are 
not infrequent where this has proved the case. 
But such results are more likely to follow where 
an adequate support has been provided, and 
these visits are simply the tokens of an affec- 
tionate interest or the overflow of good-will 
rather than a substitute for an equitable sup- 
port. Under circumstances of this kind, as 
expressions of appreciation for your minister, 
they serve as a grateful encouragement to him 
in his labors, besides proving a substantial 
assistance. 

But, be these donations great or small, it is 
the fashion nowadays to proclaim them to the 
world. Whether designed as a tribute to pas- 
tor or parish, the expediency of such proclama- 
tion is somewhat questionable. “If unable to 
pay a large salary,” says the “Easy Chair,” 
“and you occasionally make up a purse, why 
not make it a point of honor that nobody men- 
tions it in the newspapers? What is the ob- 
ject? It is the glorification of the generous 
society that presents the purse. It is sot, as 
somebody claims, a beautiful public tribute of 
respect and regard for their minister, for he 
knows, and they know, and every body knows 
that the sole public impression is that poor 
Blank must have been very sore pressed indeed 
when he is eloquently grateful for fifty cents, or 
a new hat, or a coat, or whatever it may be. 
The whole ceremony is Mrs. Grundy’s attempt 
to eat her cake and have it at the same time.” 





THERE is a perpetual frost in the pockets 
of some wealthy people. As soon as they put 
their hands in them they are frozen and unable 
to draw out their purses. Had I my way I 
would hang all misers, but the reverse of the 
common mode. I would hang them up by the 
heels, that their money might run out of their 
pockets, and make a famous scramble for you 
to pick up and ‘put in the plate—Row/and 
fill. 
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THROUGH THE WATERS. 





HE shadow of a great grief has fallen upon 
the homestead, a shadow dark and heavy, 
for last night the death-reaper entered 
there and gathered the ripest soul from the 
household sheaf, pure and gentle sister Lucy. 

In an upper room, where no sound of life 
may reach her, sits poor, desolate Lillie, alone 
with her sorrow. The years of her little life 
stand out before her now, for this last fearful 
blow has swept away the mists that were gath- 
ering over them. Dark years they are, dark 
and terrible years; and looking at them with 
her clouded vision, she can not see that the 
light has after all been greater than the dark- 
ness. Her childhood, the days that should have 
been only bright and joyous, were overcast by 
a heavy shadow, for when Lillie had scarcely 
more than learned how deep and rich is a moth- 
er’s love, that mother, always frail and slender, 
drooped wearily under her burdens, folded her 
tired hands and lay down to rest in that long 
dreamless sleep that left her children mother- 
less. The loss of this tender and loving parent 
was a bitter grief to the little circle, and Lillie, 
child as she was, moaned and pined as if her 
little heart were broken. 

Then her father and brothers put their arms 
tenderly about the drooping child, and her sis- 
ter, older by several years, sought to be to her 
both sister and mother; yet still was there a 
great unanswered yearning’ in her orphaned 
heart, striking its bitter roots out through her 
whole life. Years passed; the grass was wav- 
ing high over the lowly grave, and Lillie Earle 
was just budding into a beauteous womanhood 
when the fearful cry of war rang through the 
land, and many home hearths were desolate. 
Robert Earle was among the first to answer 
the startling call—brave Robert Earle, the eldest 
of the group, and their hearts’ strong reliance. 
Another followed him, and then another, till 
three had gone, and only one was left to com- 
fort the poor old man and his weeping daugh- 
ters. There were sad and anxious hearts there, 
eagerly watching the tidings that came from the 
battle-field—hearts that in a little while were 
wounded afresh, for Robert had fallen when the 
strife grew hottest, and they brought his man- 
gled body and laid it down under the willow- 
tree where the mother was sleeping. The night 
grew dark about that shattered band, and the 
cloud that settled over them deepened and 
broadened in a single hour when the terrible 
list of the “slain in battle” was read by the 
fireside. 

A wounded soldier, yearning for the touch 





of a dear one’s hand, for the sound of a loved 
one’s voice, alone and dying—God pity those 
fallen heroes. There is an unmarked grave 
under a Southern sun. It is only one of many, 
but the spot is as sacred, and thoughts of it are 
as grievous as if there were no other grave in 
all that land, for a household treasure is buried 
there. 

To George, the lonely brother who remained 
at home, this was a fearful shock, under which 
his feeble health gave way, and after a few anx- 
ious, painful months he too faded from their 
sight. 

Closer together were the hearts of the sisters 
drawn in these troublous days, and, sharing their 
burdens, they each were comforted. Clinging 
to her sister, as the tender vine clings to the 
tree of firmer growth, Lillie developed into a 
character of rare loveliness, blessing the sad 
hearts at home with the verdure of her sweet 
young life. 

It was in these days that there shone across 
her pathway a ray of blissful sunlight, warming 
her soul and making all the world seem won- 
drously bright and beautiful. A young man, 
the son of a noble father, and himself the em- 
bodiment in her eyes of all that was manly and 
excellent, wove about her the magical charm of 
love, and with all the devotion of her ardent, 
affectionate being did she pay homage at this 
glowing shrine. A thrill of joy quivered through 
those radiant days, filling her soul with bliss 
and imparting to her life a sweet and beauteous 
meaning, for this new-born passion was the 
spirit that glorified every duty and gladdened 
every hour, while she lived only for him who 
was her girlhood’s honored ideal. 

But the spell was not to last, for in a little 
while the man whom she adored proved false 
to the sacred trust, and poor, wronged Lillie 
Earle was left to wail in the anguish of a dis- 
appointed, unrequited love. Her heart pierced 
through and through by the poisoned darts of 
an unutterable woe, her life crushed under the 
leaden weight of an overwhelming grief, the 
trembling maiden bowed in speechless agony 
before this cruel blast. 

In those hours of rayless gloom it was her 
angel sister who had pointed out the first beam 
of light that gilded the tempest clouds, who had 
whispered to her the forgotten promises, the 
comforting words of him who “knoweth our 
feeble frame,” who had led her back into the 
light of the father’s changeless love, standing 
near to hold up her faltering faith. And now 
the fond sister who had shared with her all 
these burdens, whose presence had been the 
light of so many a dark passage, the inspira- 
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tion of so many a weak hour, her guide and 
comforter, sister Lucy, had left her to struggle 
on alone through the chilliness and gloom, all 
alone. It is no wonder that her life seemed to 
her like a burden which she could not bear, 
that all its woes returned upon her with a 
stifling weight, that shrinking back the words, 
“T can not; it is too much for me,” fell from 
her lips. Wildly were the white hands clasped 
over her heart, wildly, as if to repress its con- 
vulsive agony ; then a rapid step fluttered across 
the room and passed out to the chamber of the 
dead. Long time did she kneel there with 
bowed head, while the dark surges rolled over 
her soul, and the bitter waters well-nigh choked 
her, for not then would she be comforted, not 
then would she hear the voice of her Father, 
saying, “I love thee”—no, not then. The pity- 
ing moon rose up and threw its pale beams in 
through the chamber window, and like a sacred 
halo they rested on the cold features of the 
dead, revealing the holy, peaceful smile, the 
sweet face, beautiful even in death. A spirit 
presence hovered near, and unto the soul of the 
stricken maiden were borne whisperings of 
peace and comfort. 

Looking upward, she seemed to see her sister, 
clothed in radiance, standing in the unutterable 
light of the glorious beyond, and knew that she 
had forever passed out from the darkness of 
earth’s chilling night, knew she could never feel 
again the cruel breath of earth’s piercing winds. 
“ Nay, not alone,” fell upon her troubled spirit, 
“not alone, for I am with thee always, in every 
trial, in each dark and lonely hour, bringing 
strength to bear life’s burdens, and the peace 
which passeth human understanding. Never 
shalt thou be comfortless.” Tremblingly she 
breathed, “Thy will be done,” and into her 
soul there streamed a ray of heavenly light, 
mellow and subdued. A fresh baptism came 
to Lillie Earle in that holy hour, a fresh anoint- 
ing for her life work, and she went forth with a 
firmer step, a clearer eye, and a stronger hand. 
A funeral train wound slowly out to the village 
church-yard, and then turned away, back to a 
desolated home. 

The days that followed came heavily to Lillie 
Earle; but though her feet grew weary, and 
her heart was sometimes very faint, she faltered 
not, for she was leaning on an arm of unfailing 
strength, learning to reckon the comfort of her 
dear ones and the approval of God of more 
value than any earth-born pleasure. Ever lis- 
tening to the Master’s call, it is Lillie who car- 
ries joy to many a dark and comfortless abode, 
peaceful tidings to many a troubled heart, light 
to many a benighted traveler; and it is Lillie, 





patient and loving, who is the brightest sun- 
beam in her father’s house, the sweetest light 
that beams upon the home hearth. Fondly the 
old man looks upon his child as she goes on 
living her pure life for the good of others; and 
he blesses her for her devotion to his comfort 
and happiness, for the smile that steals from 
the lonely hours their heaviest weight, for the 
cheering presence that weaves a bright thread 
through the tissues of every day. 

And when her burdens seem too great, when 
her life rises before her like a fearful specter, 
and the ghastly forms of her lost treasures, her 
buried hopes and joys, make her tremble and 
turn pale, when her strength fails in the con- 
flict, then her soul stays itself upon the sure 
promises of her ever-present Comforter, and, 
sheltered near her great rock of refuge, the 
tempests sweep by and she is unharmed, the 
winds beat wildly against her and she is not 
moved. Brave, noble Lillie Earle! Patiently 
and well is she learning her life lessons, faith- 
fully performing its duties, bearinz its burdens 
trustingly. And thus is she proving the truth 
of those gracious words which come to us ring- 
ing through the long ages of the world’s sin 
and misery, “When thou passest through the 
waters I will be with thee, and through the 
rivers, they shall not overflow thee; when thou 
walkest through the fire thou shalt not be 
burned.” 





TRIED. F 





AH, my life’s gold must be refined 
In the furnace God’s own hand doth tend; 
So drossy the gold, so pure God’s mind, 
The purging ’s slow and long to the end. 


And though the pain may not be told 
In such fiery trials, sharp and sore, 
Yet while aught earthy dims the gold 
God will not ope the furnace door. 


Earth’s harvest-field is broad and white, 
The Master’s lab’rers are but few ; 

Must I wait here till my gold grows bright 
While there ’s so much to do? 


Truth’s foes on earth’s wide battle-field 
Seem mustering for the final fight ; 

Must I wait here till my sword and shield 
I learn to use aright? 


O, fond, weak heart! Why dost thou swerve? 
Why fret because the way is straight ? 
Knowest thou not they also serve 
Who only stand and wait? 


And when thou hast been fully tried, 
Then, clad in the whole armor bright, 
Made strong by being purified, 
Thou shalt go forth to fight. 
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The hildeen’s Repository, 





ROBERT BLYTHE; 
OR, THE COLLIER BOY’S GRATITUDE. 


{N a colliery village near Newcastle-upon- 
J{_ Tyne there lived a boy called Robert Blythe. 
He was his mother’s only son, and she was 
made a widow when the boy was ten years of 
age, her husband having been killed in the 
neighboring colliery. He was soon after sent 
to work in the pit, as there was nothing else for 
him to do, and it was necessary for him to earn 
his bread. When our story commences he had 
been a little over a year at this laborious occu- 
pation. 

In coal mines they work in gangs; that is, 
about half a dozen men and _boys go in a certain 
direction and there labor together. One day 
Robert Blythe was working with four men in a 
certain part of the mine, when suddenly there 
were indications of a strong escape of fire- 
damp. A retreat was immediately made for the 
main shaft; for this fire-<damp, as it is called by 
miners, is very dangerous. It is a certain gas 
which comes from the coal, and is not only 
highly inflammable, but quickly kills a person 
who breathes it. Therefore when the miners, 
in this instance, were aware of the presence of 
fire-damp, they knew that their only safety from 
being killed by it was to get to the main shaft 
of the pit. 

When they reached this place they found that 
several other gangs of men had run from their 
places of work in alarm, and were now calling 
loudly to the men on top to be taken up to the 
open air. 

All at once one of the men with whom Rob- 
ert had been working exclaimed, ‘“ Where’s 
Bob Blythe?” In the excitement of the mo- 
ment he had been forgotten. The men4ooked 
at one another in consternation, and the man 
who made the exclamation, whose name was 
Philip Baybut, immediately started back to seek 
the boy. None of them followed him, however, 
but got to the surface as quickly as they could. 
Philip groped his way back, with his safety- 
lamp held before him. When he got about 
half-way to the spot where he and his compan- 
ions had been at work, he saw Robert lying on 
the ground apparently lifeless. To pick him up 
in his arms and put him on his shoulder was 





as quickly as possible to the pit mouth, and 
was shortly drawn up to the bank. 

It was a hair-breadth escape for Robert 
Blythe; another minute longer amid the suffo- 
cating fire-damp, and it would have been fatal 
to him. As it was, he only slowly recovered 
when he got into the fresh air, and was able to 
walk home. 

He never forgot his brave preserver, for he 
knew that Baybut had endangered his own life 
to save his; and he often revolved it in his 
mind how he could ever repay him. However, 
he never could see his way out of the difficulty. 
What could a poor lad give in recompense for 
the saving of his life! 

Many years after this occurrence Philip Bay- 
but and Robert Blythe still worked together in 
the colliery. But he had never solved the ques- 
tion how to pay his preserver. He had loved 
him and watched for every opportunity to do 
him a kindness, so much so that Baybut used 
to say to his wife that the boy had repaid him 
time and time again for what he had done for 
him, by his gentleness and studied kindness ; 
but Robert never saw it in that light. 

However, an opportunity did come to test 
young Blythe’s gratitude. One day, for some 
reason or other, he had not gone down into the 
coal-pit, and was sitting at home by the fire, 
when suddenly he heard a great uproar and 
commotion. He ran to the door and saw men 
and women running in the wildest excitement 
toward the colliery. He needed no more to tell 
him what was the matter. There had been an 
accident. In a moment he was at the mouth 
of the pit. Here he heard that there had been 
an explosion in the mine. Men were being 
hoisted up as quickly as possible. As each 
company arrived at the surface, anxious ones 
pressed forward to recognize among them father, 
husband, or son. When the last had come 
there were still some missing. There were 
twenty or thirty men still in the pit! 

“Who will go down!” was cried; and Robert 
Blythe was the first one to answer, “I will.” 

Several more now volunteered to descend in 
search of the missing men. When they got to 
the bottom they went in the direction where 
the explosion had been. The pit was still full 
of smoke, so that they could hardly grope their 


the work of an instant. Then he made his way | way along over the masses of rubbish that had 
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been shaken down—earth, blocks of coal, and 
beams that had been used to prop up the earth 
above. 

At length, however, they managed to reach 
the spot where the accident had happened. 
Here and there they saw the corpses of the 
missing men, and tears came to those rough 
men’s eyes as they recognized here a fellow- 
workman and there acompanion. Several they 
found horribly bruised, but still living. These 
they conveyed to the bottom of the shaft, and 
had them drawn up. How anxiously Robert 
scanned the face of each man they found, in 
order to recognize Philip Baybut! At last he 
saw him, half buried under rocky fragments. 
They disengaged him as quickly as they could, 
and carried him to the pit shaft. There he be- 
came conscious enough to recognize Robert. 

“It’s all up with me now, Bob,” he said 
faintly. 

“Not yet, Philip; you are not so badly hurt, 
are you?” replied Blythe. 

“Very badly; is she up there?” said the poor 
fellow, meaning his wife. 

“Yes,” answered Robert. 

“Then don’t send me up; it will all be over 
in a minute or two, and I could not bear to see 
her take on.” 

The man sank back exhausted on Blythe’s 
breast, whose tears fell fast. Presently he 
seemed to revive a little, and spoke with trem- 
bling lips these words: 

“ Bob, this will be a hard blow to Lizzy and 
the children. I hoped, please God, to see the 
little ones able to take care of themselves; but 
it wasn’t to be. Give my love to them, Bob, 
and tell them my last thoughts were of them: 
Lord have mercy ””— 

He could not finish his sentence; his spirit 
had departed. 

Robert Blythe laid him gently down, and 
went again to the sorrowful work of seeking for 
the dead and dying. 

When they had done all they could and came 
up out of the pit, leaving the dead below till 
morning, covered up, it was night; but still the 
anxious faces of women gleamed in the light of 
the fire that burned on the bank. They had 
seen mangled and dying husbands brought up, 
recognized and carried away. But their own 
husbands had not come up. 

Among them was Lizzy Baybut. She rushed 
toward Blythe when she caught sight of him. 
Her face was very pale, and her eyes red with 
weeping. 

“Ts he not coming up?” she cried. 

“ Never again!” said Robert. 

The poor woman gave a sharp scream and 





would have fallen, but the young man caught 
her in his arms. They took her home, where 
she lay all night long insensible. Toward 
morning she began to show signs of returning 
consciousness, but it was only to exhibit indi- 
cations of a wandering mind. Thus she con- 
tinued all that day and the next, so that they 
began to fear her mind was gone forever. 

Robert Blythe now found an opportunity of 
repaying the debt he owed to Philip Baybut. 
He stood by the helpless widow and her father- 
less children. He got his mother to attend on 
the sick woman. Every day, after he had done 
his day’s work in the coal-pit, he went to the 
house of Mrs. Baybut to inquire after her health. 

It was a long time before she got well. When 
she did, and began to think of her future, she 
could not see any other way than to put her 
three youngest children in the poor-house. 
They were too young to earn any thing, and 
she could not support them all by her labor 
alone. She told this resolution to Mrs. Blythe, 
Robert’s mother, and the latter told it to her 
son when he came home at night. After he 
had heard it he sat thinking for a long time; 
then suddenly taking his head from off his 
hand, on which it had been resting, he ex- 
claimed, “ No, it must not be!” 

“What must not be?” inquired his mother 
in astonishment, for she had forgotten all about 
the subject of conversation. 

“They must not go to the work-house,” an- 
swered her son; and without another word he 
got up, put on his hat, and went out. 

He was away-about an hour. When he re- 
turned there was an expression of quiet satis- 
faction on his face. 

“Where have you been ?” asked his mother. 

“To see Mrs. Baybut,” was the reply. 

“What for?” said she. 

“T will tell you, mother. Mrs. Baybut says 
that with four or five shillings a week, in addi- 
tion to what she can earn, she would be able to 
keep all her children at home, so I have prom- 
ised to allow her five shillings weekly while I 
am in work. You know it does not take all I 
earn to keep the house going. We can spare 
five shillings a week on a pinch. I should be 
an ungrateful fellow if I saw the widow of Philip 
Baybut want, when to him I owe my being here 
to-day.” 

The old woman got up from her seat, crossed 
to where Robert sat, put her arms round his 
neck and kissed him. “ You havea noble heart, 
myson. God bless you!” With this she passed 
out of the room. ° 

Robert Blythe did not break his promise ; he 
handed the widow weekly the sum he had prom- 
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ised, and not only this, but whenever sickness 
or other misfortune came into the house, he 
was ever ready to lend a helping hand. Nor 
did he cease his giving his help until it was 
no longer needed—until, in fact, the children 
had grown big and strong, and able to provide 
for themselves and their now almost helpless 
mother. Such was the quiet, unobtrusive hero- 
ism of Robert Blythe, the collier, which, in the 
eyes of Him who weighs human actions, was 
worthier than many whose names are well 
known to the world. 





BY THE FIRESIDE. 


© { OW merrily the flames danced and leaped 

in the large old-fashioned grate! What 

bright little jets of gas fizzed, and fumed, 
and spirted from the great blocks of coal, and 
went out suddenly in a puff of smoke, to burst 
forth again brighter than ever, and light up the 
happy group clustered on the hearth-rug! How 
the warm light glowed on Gerald’s chestnut 
locks and small, pale face, on Anna’s rosy 
cheeks, and Dot’s arch face as she peeped 
over my shoulder! It lingered lovingly on 
Ella’s sunny hair and graceful little figure, and 
glanced here, there, and every-where—from the 
top of Willie’s shiny black head down to his 
equally shiny black shoes, as he fidgeted and 
jumped about after the usual manner of little 
boys. 

“ Aunt Ella, will you tell us a story ?” 

“Well, darlings, when your mamma and I, 
and your other aunts and uncles were children, 
we lived in a large house close to the sea; and 
there was a long narrow strip of garden at the 
back of the house, with beds cut in the grass 
and a path down the middle—did you ever see 
a garden like that, dears ?—and at the far end a 
high wall and a little green door in it; and 
when you opened the door you came out on a 
large stone terrace or rampart, rising straight 
up from the sea, and an iron railing at the edge 
to prevent little people from falling over and 
breaking their necks; and there were steps 
from the terrace to the shore, and great rocks, 
and sea-weed, and—” 

“Aunt Ella!” shouted the five children in 
chorus; “why, that’s like ou house and our 
terrace, and the garden, and rocks, and all.” 

“And so it is, children. You live now in the 
very same house where I lived when I was a 





small child. And in those old ee we were | 





very like you, children; we pl 
and learned our lessons, ant ome eamationes 





“But you were never naughty, were you, 
auntie ?” 

“Yes, Iam sorry to say we were often naughty 
and idle. We uSed to bathe in Summer, of 
course, and splashed and dashed about like 
little fishes every day. The only drawback to 
our complete enjoyment was, that we were not 
allowed to carry our beloved dolls into the 
water with us for the usual ‘three dips and out 
again.’ Once and once only we succeeded in 
bathing them, and you shall hear how that came 
about. 

“One sunny morning in midsummer your 
Aunt Alice woke me—we slept in the same 
bed in a little room we had to ourselves—by 
saying that she could not sleep any longer; it 
was so hot, and the room was so light, and 
Dicky, our canary, was singing so loud, ‘and 
would n’t it be nice to get up and run about!’ 
I was only too glad to be stirring, so up we 
sprang, and amused ourselves at first by jump- 
ing in and out of bed, and throwing the pillows 
at each other.” 

“QO, auntie!” exclaimed my sedate little name- 
sake, horrified. 

“We grew tired of that at last, and began to 
play with our dolls, whose cradles always stood 
at the foot of our bed. Then we peeped out of 
the window. It was a glorious morning, with- 
out a cloud in the sky or a breath of wind, and 
the sea looked as smooth as glass, and tempt- 
ingly cool and blue. 

“*Would n’t it be awfully jolly to be out in 
the garden!’ said we.” 

“Mamma says ’ittle girls ought n’t to say 
‘awfully jolly,’ ” whispered saucy Miss Dot in 
my ear. 

“You’re quite right, Dot; they ought not; 
but I told you auntie was sometimes naughty 
when she was a little girl. 

“¢Suppose we go out just for one minute,’ 
suggested I. So we thrust our little bare feet 
into our slippers, and, with our dolls clasped 
tightly in our arms, stole on tiptoe into the 
hall. We held our breaths to listen. Not a 
sound—not a stir in the house—every one was 
fast asleep. The first stroke of the clock in the 
hall striking four nearly frightened us out of our 
senses; but as there were no other sounds, we 
took courage, and crept to the back door. We 
managed with great difficulty to turn the key in 
the lock and slide back the bolt; the door flew 
open, and we were free. 

“ Panting, breathless with excitement, with 
flushed cheeks and beating hearts, we stood 
alf terrified, half delighted, expecting every 
moment a rush of enraged nurses, and instant 
—— and punishment. But as the blinds in 
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the nursery windows were drawn safely down, 
and not a living creature in sight, we felt re- 
assured, and made a bold dash down the garden 
at the top of our speed, Aunt Alice’s golden 
curls shining in the sunlight, and my thick mop 
of chestnut hair flowing like a mane over my 
shoulders. 

“Through the green door, on the terrace 
you know so well, chicks, and down the steps 
we rushed, and never stopped till the rough 
stones on the shore forced us to go more slowly. 

“A bright thought suddenly struck Alice. 
‘Could n’t we bathe the dollies ? 

**O, yes! that would be nice.’ 

“ Accordingly we sat down on a rock, dry and 
warm from the sun, and proceeded to undress 
them, earnestly entreating ‘ Miss Florence’ and 
‘Miss Violet’ to be good children, and not to 
cry or be frightened. With one hand holding 
up our little white night-dresses, and the other 
grasping tight hold of dear dolly’s arm, we 
waded through the clear, transparent water, 
and then, what dipping—what splashing—what 
peals of joyous laughter—what an overflowing 
of life and happiness! 

“ At last we thought it time to go back to the 
house ; so, thrusting our little wet, sandy feet 
into our slippers again, we made another race 
up the garden, crept noiselessly into the still, 
quiet house, and got into bed again. 

“Once safe in bed, I had time to think of my 
doll. Alas, for poor Miss Florence! every 
atom—every trace of paint had been washed 
off by the salt water! She was minus a mouth, 
without any eyebrows, and her cheeks were a 
sickly white, instead of a beautiful rose-color ! 
But worse than all, the calico with which she 
was covered had torn in several places, and the 
bran was pouring out upon the floor. 

“ And now, children, you see your Aunt Alice 
and I had done what we had long wished to 
do. We had had our own way, and defied the 
authority of our elders. No one had found us 
out; there was not much chance of our ever 
being punished for our disobedience, but what 
had been gained by it? Do you think we were 
the happier for it? Quite the contrary. All 
day long the knowledge of our naughtiness 
weighed like lead on our spirits. We started 
whenever the word ‘doll’ was mentioned by 
the other children, afraid lest the miserable 
condition of Miss Florence should be discov- 
ered. To do us both justice, I must say that 
the idea of telling an untruth about the matter 
never entered our heads for a moment. 

“ At last we could not bear the concealment 
any longer, and we agreed, after much whisper- 
ing and consultation, to confess our wrong- 





doing to our kind, indulgent mamma. How 
relieved we felt when, with many tears and 
prayers for forgiveness, we had told her all, 
and listened to her gentle words of warning 
and reproof! Her grief at our wildness made 


‘us more than ever ashamed of ourselves, and 


we earnestly resolved to ‘turn over a new leaf,’ 
and to be better children for the future.” 





DISOBEDIENCE. 


By the gate of the garden near the wood, 
A brother and sister together stood. 
“Beyond the gate you are not to roam,” 
Their mother had said as she quitted home; 
But, tired of playing within the bound, 
Frank opened the gate and they looked around ; 
“O, Jessie,” he cried, “how I long to go 
To play for a while in the wood below!” 


“But, Frankie, what did our mother say ?” 

Said the little one tempted to go astray, 

“She thought in the wood we might be harmed,” 
Said Frank, “ but we need not be alarmed; 

There is nothing to hurt us; and O! just see 
That beautiful squirrel on yonder tree !” 

And away ran Frank to the green retreat, 

While Jessie followed with flying feet. 


They chased the squirrel with laugh and shout, 
They gathered the flowers and played about, 
And then, as they feared it was getting late, 
Returned unhurt to the garden gate. 

No questions were asked, and nobody knew 
What Frank and Jessie had dared to do, 

Till Saturday night, as they sat alone, 

Frank to his mother the truth made known. 


“But, mother,” he said, ‘tho’ we went in the wood 
We got no harm as you thought we should ; 

Into the water we did not fall, 

Nor did we injure our clothes at all.” 

“ My son,” was the answer, “it may be so, 

Yet something you lost in the wood, I know ; 
Think well, and then tell me,” the mother said, 
As she laid her hand on Frankie’s head. 


“My knife, my ball, and my pence,” thought he, 
“T have them all safe—and what could it be? 

I know,” at length he said with a start, 

“T have lost the happy out of my heart! 

I have not felt easy since then,” he sighed, 

“ And I could not be merry, although I tried. 
Mother, I am certain not all my play 

Made up for the loss that I had that day.” 


Frank’s tears fell fast as the Summer rain, 

But the happy came back to his heart again, 

As he to his mother his fault confessed, 

And her pardoning kiss on his lips was pressed. 
Dear children, remember this simple lay, 

For if in forbidden paths you stray, 

Though you seem unhurt, and your fault be hid, 
You will lose a treasure, as Frankie did. 
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Gatherings of the Month, 


THE OLDEN TIME PREACHING.—If the trumpet 
was somewhat monotonous, it gave no uncertain 
sound. If the manner was not oratorical, it was 
decidedly energetic; it had not much respect for 
weak nerves. The old preachers thought that people 
who were indelicate enough to open their hearts to 
Satan, and insensible enough to disregard the love 
éf Christ, might be handled without gloves. We 
confess we are much of the same way of thinking. 
The refinement that prefers sin to holiness, that 
clasps the devil’s hand instead of God’s, that up- 
holds the animal over the spiritual, is not a refine- 
ment of the spul. That is coarse and gross, as the 
Lord described it, and often is not susceptible to any 
other fear than that of bodily pain. If we take away 
the threat of hell-fire, as we are insensibly doing, we 
deprive many refined people of the only part of the 
Gospel which could yet affect them. There was a 
rude and savage way of preaching punishment, a 
cold-blooded, horrible way, like that of Jonathan 
Edwards; but the reaction has carried us to the 
other extreme, and in looking at the effect we have 
not much to boast of. People trembled, and fainted, 
and forsook their sins under Edwards’s horrible ser- 
mons. The worst men in the community were dis- 
possessed of the devil by the preaching of the early 
Methodists. Felix was not made to tremble without 
good reason. He had no doubt whom Paul meant 
when he reasoned. about purity, and justice, and 
God’s swift and terrible judgments. Paul thought 
that a refinement that permitted Felix to live with 
Drusilla and to oppress the people, was not worth 
softening the Gospel for. 


FAITH AND THE BIBLE.—He whose heart is re- 
bellious and proud will see a host of objections to 
the Bible, which do not exist for the true-hearted, 
simple, earnest believer. The Word of God must 
be taken as a whole, and, as a whole, I do not hesi- 
tate to say that it will always present irresistible 
claims to the belief of the honest and diligent in- 
quirer. The truth is there, and he who is really 
seeking for the truth will find it there. For him in 
whose heart real faith exists the Bible is, indeed, a 
perfect revelation of God, stamped with the impress 
of his mind in every page. No objections can unset- 
tle the belief of the true God-taught Christian. 
Neither the ingenuity of a Strauss nor the eloquence 
of a Rénan can affect him, for he knows that the 





Bible is true. The message sent by God in the Bible 
has changed his nature—has made him child-like and 
humble, instead of proud and disobedient—has made 
him pure instead of impure—has made him to love 
righteousness instead of vanity and sin—has made 
him to follow in the footsteps of Christ and his apos- 
tles, instead of in the footsteps of Satan and the 
children of the world. How, then, can the Bible be 
untrue? Cana bitter fountain produce sweet waters ? 
Can a lie give birth to atruth? Can delusion or im- 
posture produce righteousness, and purity, and peace ? 
Herein does the simplicity of the humblest and 
most ignorant Christian set at naught all the wisdom 
of the most intellectual and learned unbeliever. 
There was, indeed, a truth of unspeakable profun- 
dity in the simple answer of that unlettered believer 
who, on being asked how he knew that the Bible was 
true, replied, ‘How do I know that the Bible is 
true? By its effect on my own heart.” 


THE POWER OF THE INNER LIFE.—On a Win- 
ter’s day I have noticed a row of cottages, with a 
deep load of snow on their several roofs; but as the 
day wore on, farge fragments began to tumble from 
the eaves of this one and that other, till, by and by, 
there was a simultaneous avalanche, and the whole 
heap slid over in powdery ruin on the pavement, and 
before the sun went down you saw each roof as clear 
and dry as on a Summer’s eve. But here and there 
you will observe one with its snow-mantle unbroken, 
and a ruff of stiff icicles around it. What made the 
difference? The difference was to be found within. 
Some of these huts were empty, or the lonely inhab- 
itant cowered over a scanty fire; while the peopled 
hearth and the high-blazing fagots of the rest crea- 
ted such a warmth that grim Winter melted and 
relaxed his gripe, and the loosened mass folded off 
and tumbled over on the trampled street. It is pos- 
sible by some outside process to push the main vol- 
ume of snow from the frosty roof, or chip off the 
icicles one by one. But they will form again, and it 
needs an inward heat to create a total thaw. And 
so, by sundry processes, you may clear off from a 
man’s conduct the dead weight of conspicuous sins ; 
but it needs a hidden heat, a vital warmth within, to 
produce such a separation between the soul-.and its 
besetting iniquities, that the whole Wintery incubus, 
the entire body of sin, will come spontaneously away. 
That vital warmth is the love of God abundantly 
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shed abroad—the kindly glow which the Comforter 
diffuses in the soul which he makes his home.—ev. 
James Hamilton, 


INTIMACY WITH CHRIST.—It is the wisdom of 
life, as well as its joy, to be always feeling this great 
need of Jesus. A true Christian feels that he could 
no more live for an hour without Jesus than he 
could live for an hour without air, or under the water. 
There is something delightful in this sense of utter 
dependence upon Jesus. It is our only rest, our only 
liberty in the world. It is the bondage of our im- 
perfection, that we can not be directly and actually 
thinking of Jesus all day and night, yet it is aston- 
ishing how near we may come to this. Our very 
sleep at last becomes subject to the thought of Jesus, 
and saturated with it. It is part of the gladness of 
growing older, not only that we are thereby drawing 
nearer to our first sight of him, but that we feel our 
dependence upon him more and more. We have 
learned more about him. We have had a longer 
and more varied experience of him. Our love for 
him has become more of a passion, which, by a little 
effort, promises at some not very distant day to be 
dominant and supreme. The love for Jesus never 
can be ungrowing. In our physical life, as we grow 
older, we become more sensible to cold and wind, to 
change of place, and to alternations of the weather. 
So as we grow older in our spiritual life, we become 
more sensitive to the presence of Jesus, to the ne- 
cessity of him, and to his indispensable sweetness. 
A constantly increasing sensible love of our dearest 
Lord is the safest mark of our growth in holiness 
and the most tranquilizing prophecy of our final per- 
severance.-—Fader, 


ANTICIPATION OF DEATH.—How peacefully and 
gently God deals with those who put their trust in 
him! What catastrophes are turned aside—what 
swelling judgments spend their force before they 
reach our tabernacle! I have found, in all my per- 
sonal experience, that God’s discipline is different 
from man’s, and from what our haughty and vindic- 
tive nature would lead us to expect. He makes use 
of time. He returns in the cool of the day. He 
teaches by many lessons. We have learned but 
little since the last time; but he repeats his admoni- 
tion again, making allowance for our small parts and 
reluctant wills. The old obstacles are still in the 
way; our vision is not wholly cleared; distressing 
temptations have still power—but he does not tire. 
Our education lasts through life. When he might 


-have put us to shame—we even expected him to cast 


us off—he has not done so. He has watched over 
us in our waywardness. When slighted and forsaken 
he has come again to our rescue in the time of need. 
“As a father pitieth his children,” and has still a 
yearning place in his heart toward his absent prodi- 
gal, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him. 

Having long experienced this mercy and tender- 
ness, we come to know him. He will manage our 
death for us, as he has managed our other affairs, 
without shock or alarm to the remaining or depart- 
ing. He holds us up perpetually, and will do so 





especially in a moment to us so critical. We shall 
wonder, when he has borne us through, how slight a 
thing that great operation was. Like many things 
we have known, formidable in apprehension, but easy 
in experience, our next hour after the transition will 
be as natural and provided for as any hour we have 
known.—From the “Diary of a Scotch Lady.” 


DEAD, YET Livinc.—The cedar is the most useful 
when dead. It is the most productive when its place 
knows it no more. There is no timber like it. Firm 
in the grain and capable of the finest polish, the 
tooth of no insect will touch it, and Time himself 
can hardly destroy it. Diffusing a perpetual fra- 
grance through the chambers which it ceils, the 
worm will not corrode the book which it protects, 
nor the moth corrupt the garment which it guards ; 
all but immortal itself, it transfuses its amaranthine 
qualities to the objects around it. Every Christian 
is useful in his life, but the goodly cedars are the 
most useful afterward. 

Luther is dead, but the Reformation lives. Knox, 
Melville, and Henderson are dead, but Scotland still 
retains a Sabbath and a Christian peasantry, a Bible 
in every house, and a school in every parish. Bun- 
yan is dead, but his bright spirit still walks the earth 
in its Pilgrim’s Progress. Baxter is dead, but souls 
are quickened by the Saint’s Rest. Cowper is dead, 
but the “golden apples” are still as fresh as when 
newly gathered in the “silver basket” of the Olney 
Hymns. Eliot is dead, but the missionary enterprise 
is young. Henry Martyn is dead, but who can count 
the apostolic spirits who, pheenix like, have started 
from the funeral pile? Howard is dead, but modern 
philanthropy is only commencing its career. Raikes 
is dead, but the Sunday-schcols go on.—Rev. G. 
Hamilton. 


LivinGc EptstTLes.—Christians are living epistles 
to be read. The world reads them every day. How 
important that this living Gospel, which walks, and 
trades, and stirs about in public places, should be 
correctly printed! Yet how many of these living 
epistles have been printed from battered type, from 
mixed fonts, on spotted paper, and in dim ink! But 
after all, orthodoxy is safer in the consecrated heart 
than in the theological library. Evangelism is an 
upright, open-eyed, warm-handed, advancing thing, 
not the flat flimsiness of a mere programme, to be 
written and put away on the shelf for safe-keeping ; 
it is always alive, alert, and growing; it is not dead 
Latin, but vital mother-tongue in this country ; it is 
not steepled to church, cadenced in ritual, or robed 
at the altar, so much as hearted in living people, 
and radiated in work-day duties. 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF GENIUS.—It is one of the 
mysteries of life that genius, that noblest gift of God, 
is nourished by poverty. Its greatest works have 
been achieved by the sorrowing ones of the world, 
in tears and in despair. Not in the brilliant saloon, 
furnished with every comfort and elegance—not in 
the library, well-fitted, softly carpeted, and looking 
out upon a smooth, green lawn, or a broad expanse 
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of scenery—not in ease and competence is genius 
born and nurtured, but more frequently in adversity 
and destitution, amid the harassing cares of a strait- 
ened household, in bare and fireless garrets, with the 
noise of squalid children, in the midst of the turbu- 
lence of domestic contentions, and in the deep gloom 
of uncheered despair, is genius born and reared. 
This is its birth-place, and in scenes like these, un- 
propitious and repulsive, wretched men have labored, 
studied, and trained themselves, until they have at 
last eliminated out of the gloom of that obscurity, 
the shining lights of their times—become the com- 
panions of kings, the guides and teachers of their 
kind, and exercised an influence upon the thought of 
the world amounting to a species of intellectual 
legislation. 


SAFETY IN ACTIVITY.—A traveler was crossing a 
mountain height alone, over almost untrodden snow. 
Warning had been given him that if slumber pressed 
down his weary eyelids, they would inevitably be 
sealed in death. For a time he went bravely along 
his dreary path. But with the deepening shade and 
freezing blast at night, there fell a weight upon his 
brain and eyes which seemed to be irresistible. In 
vain he tried to reason with himself, in vain he 
strained his utmost energies to shake off the fatal 
heaviness. At this crisis of his fate his foot struck 
against something that lay across his path. No 
stone was that, although no stone could be colder or 
more lifeless, He stooped to touch it, and found a 
human body half buried beneath a drift of snow. 
The next moment the traveler had taken a brother 
in his arms, and was chafing his hands, and chest, 
and brow, breathing upon the stiff, cold lips the 
warm breath of a living soul, pressing the silent 
heart to the beating pulse of his own generous bosom. 
The effort to save another had brought back to him- 
self life, and warmth, and energy. He was a man 
again, instead of a weak creature succumbing to 
despairing helplessness, drooping down in dreamless 
sleep to die. “He saved a brother, and was saved 
himself." —Znglish Hearts and English Hands. 


A MorHer’s GRAVE.—Earth has some sacred 
spots where we feel like loosening the shoes from 
our feet and treading with holy reverence; where 
common words of pleasure are unfitting; places 
where friendship’s hands have lingered in each other ; 
where vows have been plighted, prayers offered, and 
tears of parting shed. O, how the thoughts hover 
around such places, and travel back through im- 
measurable space to visit them! But of all the spots 
on the green earth none is so sacred as that where 
rests, waiting the resurrection, those we have loved 
and cherished. Hence, in all ages, the better por- 
tion of mankind have chosen the loved spots for the 
burial of their dead, and in those spots they have 
loved to wander at even-tide to meditate and to weep 
alone. But among the charnel-houses of the dead, 
if there be one spot more sacred than the rest, it is 
a mother’s grave. There sleeps the mother of our 
infancy—she whose heart was a stranger to every 
feeling but love, and who could always find excuses 


for us when we could find none for ourselves. There 
she sleeps, and we love the very earth for her sake. 


PHYSICAL EFFECT OF LAUGHTER.—Probably there 
is not the remotest corner or little inlet of the minute 
blood-vessels of the body that does not feel some 
wavelet from the great convulsion produced by hearty 
laughter shaking the central man. The blood moves 
more lively—probably its chemical, electric, or vital 
condition is distinctly modified—it conveys a differ- 
ent impression to all the organs of the body, as it 
visits them on that particular mystic journey, when 
the man is laughing, from what it does at other times. 
And thus it is that a good laugh lengthens a man’s 
life by conveying a distinct and additional stimulus 
to the vital forces. The time may come when physi- 
cians, attending more closely than they do now to 
the innumerable subtile influences which the soul 
exerts upon its tenement of clay, shall prescribe to a 
torpid patient “so many peals of laughter, to be 
undergone at such and such a time,” just as they 
now do that far more objectionable prescription—a 
pill, or an electric or galvanic shock ; and shall study 
the best and most effective method of producing the 
required effect in each patient. 


THE CANDLE IN THE GUNPOWDER.—I have read 
a thrilling story of a merchant who was one evening 
celebrating the marriage of his daughter. While the 
guests were enjoying themselves above he chanced 
to go to the basement below, where he met a servant, 
carrying a candle without a candlestick. She passed 
into the cellar for wood, and returning quickly with- 
out the candle, the merchant suddenly remembered 
that during the day several barrels of gunpowder had 
been placed in the cellar, one of which had been 
opened. Inquiring what she had done with the can- 
dle, to his amazement and horror, her reply was, 
that not being able to carry it with the wood, she 
had set it in a small barrel of “ black sand” in the 
cellar. 

He flew to the spot; a long, red snuff was ready 
to fall into the mass of powder, when, with great 
presence of mind, placing one hand on each side 
of the candle, and making his hands meet at the 
top over the wick, he safely removed it from the 
barrel. At first he smiled at his previous terror, 
but the reaction was so great that it was weeks 
before he overcame the shock which his nerves had 
sustained in that terrible moment. 

There are candles in many a barrel of gunpowder 
to-day. Many homes have already been blown to 
ruin by them. There is a candle in the cellar of the 
wine-bibber. It burns brighter with the added fuel 
of every cup he drains, and before he is aware, all 





hopes of this world and of the next will be blown up 
| with ruin more complete and terrible than gunpowder 
| can bring. 

There is a candle in the cellar of the liquor- 
| dealer, burning slow, but surely. He who is dealing 
| death to others will yet be startled by a sudden blast- 
ing of his own peace, when the anger of God, re- 
strained no longer, shall fall upon him in a moment 
and consume him. 
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Contemporary Kiterature, 


THE PROBLEM OF Evil. Translated from the 
French of M. Ernest Naville, Author of “La Vie 
Eternelle,” “Le Per: Celeste,” etc. By John P. La- 
croix, Professor in the Ohio Wesleyan University. 
12mo. Pp. 330. New York: Carlton & Lana- 
han. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 

We have scanned but not yet thoroughly read this 
able work. Without our commendation it will be 
welcomed by all who think on these great problems 
of life and the universe. The profoundest and sad- 
dest of all is this problem of evil. Its full solution 
has not yet been found, not even by this most recent 
writer, and probably never will during our earthly 
existence. There are some “secret things that be- 
long unto God,” and it seems to be his will that for 
the present they should remain concealed. There 
was a time when we thought it exceedingly important 
that a theodicy or scheme of the divine administra- 
tion, which would make plain and thoroughly vindi- 
cate the ways of God in his own universe, should be 
developed by Christian thinkers and writers. As we 
grow older we are rather feeling that since God him- 
self in his wisdom can afford to wait through the 
ages with “clouds and darkness round about him,” 
and has chosen to do so, perhaps it is more pious 
and greater wisdom for us to wait also, resting on 
the assurance he has given, that “righteousness and 
judgment are the habitation of his throne.” Never- 
theless, we welcome such books as the one before us. 
The ability of the author to deal with these grave 
questions is unquestionable, and the spirit in which 
he approaches them is admirable. His style, too, is 
most excellent; profound as are the questions with 
which he deals, he reduces them to the greatest pos- 
sible simplicity, so that every reader can thoroughly 
understand just what the writer means, and can see 
clearly the problems that are before him for solution. 
This simplicity and perspicuity of style grows out in 
part from the circumstances under which the lectures 
were written. They were delivered to the public, 
first of Geneva and afterward of Lausanne, during 
the Winter of 1867-68. As the audiences were large 
and of all classes, it became necessary to discard the 
terms and formulas of the schools, and to clothe his 
matter in a style intelligible to all. But in doing so 
he has not failed to grapple with the most obscure 
phases of the problem, nor has he evaded any of the 
difficulties. The reader, we are assured, will join with 
the just and beautiful conclusion of the translator, 
who has so ably and thoroughly done his part of the 
work: “On laying the book aside we are enabled to 
look on humanity with more confidence and hope, 
and we are pretty sure to go to our daily toil with a 
more cheerful contentment, realizing, in a higher 
sense than Fichte meant it, that our existence is not 
vain and purposeless, but that we are each a real 





link in the endless chain of being, and that if we but 
faithfully fulfill the humble duty that falls to us indi- 
vidually, we are then actual co-workers with God, 
working for the good of all men, as, in his plan, all 
should be working for the good of us.” 


THE PRINCE OF PuULPIT OrRATORS; A Portraiture 
of Rev. George Whitefield, M. A. Jilustrated by 
Anecdotes and Incidents. By Rev. F. B. Wakeley. 
12mo. Pp. 400. New York: Carlton & Lanahan, 
Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 

Every reader knows perfectly what to expect in a 
life of George Whitefield, and most of our readers 
are acquainted with the earnest, warm, eloquent way 
in which the author of this volume says things, telling 
even old things with a terseness and zest that make 
them seem quite new. No one could better appre- 
ciate the heroic life of Whitefield than our friend, 
Rev. J. B. Wakeley, and his reasons for drawing this 
portraiture of the “Prince of Pulpit Orators,” in 
addition to the numerous lives and memoirs that 
have already appeared, are so naively told, and we 
so heartily accept them, that we reproduce them. 
“T have written this book because ‘I took a notion’ 
to do it, believing it would do good, and at the sug- 
gestion of no one; so if it has defects I alone am to 
blame. . . . It is a century since the Prince of Pul- 
pit Orators expired, and all his contemporaries both 
in Europe and America have passed away. Of the 
thousands who listened to his matchless eloquence 
not one remains to tell the story. 

“The present seemed to me to be an appropriate 
time to give to the memory of Whitefield a kind of 
resurrection, to reproduce him, to bring him out in a 
new and more attractive dress—and here is the result. 
The reader will find it a condensed story of White- 
field, the cream of his history, the marrow of his 
biography, an epitome of his life and character, illus- 
trated by striking anecdotes and thrilling incidents. 
His whole history is chivalrous and romantic, far 
surpassing fiction. There is nothing like it in the 
history of the Church or the world. _It stands alone, 
without a parallel. The reader may inquire, ‘Is 
there any thing new that is true, or any thing that is 
true that is new, that has not been said many times 
before concerning Whitefield?) Suppose there is 
not. Do you ask, ‘Why, then, do you repeat the 
story?” I answer, Because it is worthy of repetition 
every day for a thousand years, and the Church and 
the world need it, and will grow the wiser and 
better for it. But let not the reader conclude that 
we have nothing in this volume but the same old 
story; for, while there is considerable of the old 
there is also much that is new, the writer having 
had access to rare documents that enrich Whitefield’s 
history.” 
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THE REVELATION OF JOHN; With Notes, Critical, 
Explanatory, and Practical. By Rev. Henry Cowles, 


D.D. i2mo. Pp. 254. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 


Dr. Cowles has shown special abilities in dealing 
with the prophets of the Old Testament. Having 
finished these, at the earnest solicitation of many of 
his admirers, he brings his abilities and experience 
to bear on this most difficult of all the books of the 
Bible. He approaches the work with great scholar- 
ship, good common sense, and a practical and devo- 
tional spirit. His style and method are simple, and 
the volume will be examined with equal interest by 
pastors and people. His effort to interpret this 
wonderful book does not lie in the line of the many 
commentaries which have been made on it, and is 
not a mere repetition or collection of what we already 
have. Indeed, there is but little reference in the 
volume to what other commentators have done. He 
aims only to evolve the laws of interpretation appli- 
cable to this book out of the book itself and out of 
the history of the times in which it was written. 
His method is interesting and his results new and 
striking. The introduction is a valuable paper, re- 
affirming with strong proof the authorship of the 
apostle John. At the end is appended a dissertation 
in which the author vigorously attacks the theory 
that “day” in prophecy means “ year.” 


LirE AND TIMES OF HENRY LoRD BROUGHAM. 
Written by Himself. In Three Volumes. Vol. 1. 
12mo. Pp. 380. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

Of illustrious birth, of large scholarship, of capa- 
cious mind, connected with many high offices, con- 
cerned in most of the great public events that have 
occurred in Europe during the present century, the 
life of Lord Brougham written by himself will prove 
one of the most valuable contributions to the history 
of the times that could be given to the public. The 
biography is but a small part of the work; but his 
recollections of men and movements, his criticisms 
on politics and events will prove exceedingly valua- 
ble and interesting. 


Pp. 421. THE HEAD OF 
Pp. §28. OLIVE. I2mo. 
Pp. 428. Each, $1.50. By the Author of “Fohn 
Halifax, Gentleman.” New York: Harper & 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 


THE OGILVIES. I2m0, 
THE FAMILY. 12m. 


Bros. 


These are three additional volumes of the com- 
plete works of “ Miss Muloch,” which the Harpers 
are issuing in neat and uniform style. We have 
often spoken of the excellences of Miss Muloch as a 
writer of fiction. Along with great purity, simplicity, 
and naturalness, she writes with great power. Her 
plots are natural and true to life, but always of suffi- 
cient interest to hold the reader while she conveys 
to him the life-lessons she aims more particularly to 
teach. “The Ogilvies” is her first effort at book- 
making ; she very tenderly dedicates it to her mother. 
The reader can easily see how she grows in power 
from this beginning up to “The Woman’s King- 


dom,” and “A Brave Lady.” Her aims are always 
high and pure. 


BENCH AND BAR: A Complete Digest of the Wit, 
Humor, Asperities, and Amenities of the Law. By 
L. F. Bigelow, Counselor at Law. With Portraits 
and Illustrations. 8vo. Pp. 532. ‘ew York: 
Harper & Bros. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
A greatly enlarged edition of a book that has 

already had many readers. The public will not let 
this rich book of, the scintillations of the brightest 
intellects be monopolized by the lawyers. The author 
has collected his incidents from a wide range, begin- 
ning with the Lord Chancellors of England, and 
closing with anecdotes of the “ Western Bar.” 


STORIES AND TALES. By Hans Christian Andersen, 
Author of “Wonder Stories Told for Children.” 
Tlustrated, 12mo. Pp. §32. 


FROM FOURTEEN TO FourscoreE. By Mrs. S. W. 
Jewett. 12mo0. Pp. 416. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton. Cincinnati: George E. Stevens. 

A very excellent test of a story-writer for children 
is how his stories are appreciated by adults. A first- 
class story for a child is of equal interest to a pure- 
minded, generous-hearted man or woman. We have 
all been children. A good child’s story carries us 
back to our childhood. We love to be reminded of 
it, to be re-introduced to it, to live it over again, to 
enter into its simplicity, its imagination, its wonder- 
ment. Hans Christian Andersen has stood this test, 
and it is the secret of his popularity as a story-writer. 
We doubt if many of his books enter into a reading 
family without being read as well by the older as the 
younger members of the family. “From Fourteen 
to Fourscore” is an autobiographical story of an 
ordinary human life, with just about such incidents 
as fall to the common lot of human beings. It shows 
how large a book, and, indeed, how interesting a one, 
too, can be made out of an uneventful, common, 
every-day life. 


THE Two GUARDIANS; or, Home in this World. 
By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” etc. 

Pp. 338. 

BEECHCROFT. Sy the Same. 12mo. Pp. 303. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: Robert 
Clarke & Co. 

Miss Yonge is a writer much after the style and 
order of Miss Muloch. She writes from a Christian 
stand-point. Her stories all have a high moral aim ; 
they teach lessons and illustrate them by scenes 
drawn from human life. The stories are generally 
of ordinary life, with its small daily events, its pleas- 
ures, and its trials. The heroine in the “Two Guard- 
ians” is intended to set forth the manner in which 
a Christian may contend with and conquer this world, 
living in it, but not of it, and rendering it a means 
of self-renunciation. The lesson in “ Beechcroft” is, 
that feeling, unguided and unrestrained, soon becomes 
mere selfishness ; while the simple endeavor to fulfill 
| each immediate claim of duty may lead to the highest 
acts of self-devotion. 


I2mo. 
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LITTLE MEN: Life at Plumfield with Fo’s Boys. By 
Louisa M. Alcott, Author of “Little Women,” “An 
Old-Fashioned Girl,” etc. 16mo. Pp. 376. 

A Visit To My DISCONTENTED CousIN: HANDY 
VOLUME SERIES. 16mo. Pp. 302. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. Cincinnati: Robt. Clarke & Co. 

The fame of “Little Women” carried “ Little 
Men” into a wonderful circulation as soon as it was 
issued ; its own interest will keep it long before the 
public. It is brimful of the qualities which made 
the former volume so successful. Her boys and 
girls are fresh, hearty, and natural, and the author 
fulfills the condition we laid down above, for her 
book may be read alike by parent and child. “ My 
Discontented Cousin” takes off the churlish grum- 
blers at human life with sharp thrusts. 
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Sides of the Street.” 16mo. Pp. 274. Boston: 
Henry Hoyt. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 
The young people who read Mrs. Walker’s charm- 
ing book of “ Both Sides of the Street,” will remem- 
ber her graphic power as a describer of scenes of 
sorrow and distress, and her ability in picturing 
character to the life. The same powers will be seen 
in this excellent book. It will fascinate by its inci- 
dents, and instruct by its lessons and examples. A 
good book for home and the Sunday-school. 
By the Author of “Golden Ladder 
16mo. Pp. 203. 
FRANK AUSTIN’S DIAMOND. By the Same. 16mo. 
Pp. 196. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 
Cincinnati: George Crosby. 


EAGLE CRAG. 
Series,” ete. 


These are two more volumes of the “ Drayton 
Hall Series,” consisting of stories illustrative of the 





By Mrs. Mary Spring Walker, Author of “Both 


beatitudes. Excellent books. 





Editor's Cable, 


HIGHER EDUCATION FOR WOMEN.—The women 
of the North-West are moving in earnest and in the 
right direction toward accomplishing for their sisters 
the opportunity and facilities of more thorough edu- 
cation. The North-Western University at Evanston 
opened its doors to women. It was very soon found, 
as we knew it would be, that simply opening the way 
for the entrance of ladies into college and university 
classes would not meet the case. To a large extent 
the education of men and women is the same, and 
may be conducted for both by the same methods. 
But there is a point where they must diverge; the 
final education of woman must be different from that 
of man; she must have those accomplishments and 
qualifications which are adapted to her character and 
work as a woman. The ladies of the North-West 
understand this, and are arranging to supplement 
the generous movement of the North-Western Uni- 
versity by organizing a college for ladies in connec- 
tion with the University. This college is to be under 
the control of a woman’s board of trustees, and is 
to provide instruction in those departments essential 
to a complete womanly education, but which are not 
found in the University course. Thus the ladies can 
pursue in the University a thorough course of edu- 
cation in the departments common to men and 
women, and at the same time acquire the branches 
taught in the college for women. Convenient board- 
ing advantages must also be provided for the lady 
students. To meet these wants the ladies have 
adopted the following plans: 

First. The erection and furnishing of a commodi- 
ous building, where young ladies preparing for and en- 
gaging in university studies may enjoy the advantages 
of a Christian home. SECOND. The establishment 
of a supplementary course of instruction, in order to 


which it is proposed to endow the following depart- 
ments and professorships, in which special instruc- 
tion will be given, in addition to what is furnished by 
| the University: 1. Zhe Presidency. For this posi- 
| tion the trustees have secured Miss Frances E. Wil- 
lard, a lady of fine talents, ample experience, and 
enviable reputation as a successful educator. Miss 
Willard also brings to her work the results of sev- 
eral years’ travel and observation of educational 
methods in Europe. 2. Zhe Department of Modern 
Languages. 3. The Department of Fine Arts. 4. 
The Department of Music. 5. The Health Depart- 
ment, in charge of an experienced lady physician, 
who will give lectures on anatomy and hygiene, 
watch over the health and superintend the gymnastic 
exercises of the young ladies. 6. Zhe Home and 
Industrial Department, in which will be taught, as 
far as practicable, the home sciences and arts, cook- 
ing, household management, plain and fancy sewing, 
dress-making and millinery, and other industrial arts. 
Courses of Study.—¥rom the branches included in the 
departments above mentioned, together with those 
afforded by the University curriculum, several par- 
allel courses will be arranged, in which some of the 
studies will be made elective, and in which a certain 
degree of proficiency in the modern languages or the 
fine arts will be regarded as equivalent to certain of 
the higher classical and mathematical studies, and 
suitable diplomas and degrees will be conferred on 
all who shall complete these courses of instruction. 

It will be seen from the foregoing plans that the 
design of the ladies’ college is strictly supplemental. 
No inferior course of study is proposed; it is in- 
tended to prolong rather than shorten the school 
| days of our young ladies ; to supersede the fashionable 
| entrance upon social life by giving them constantly 
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and naturally the advantages of society all through 
their school years. 

To those who sincerely desire the higher educa- 
tion of women, this enterprise commends itself by 
weighty reasons. While it is true that many colleges 
and universities are now nominally open to women, 
it is equally true that, without special provision for 
convenient and economical residence, and for such 
studies as they may wish to undertake not found in 
the University curriculum, the advantage is often 
more apparent than real, more nominal than sub- 
stantial. Aside from this, young ladies coming to a 
university with none of their own sex among its in- 
structors to counsel them, sympathize with and help 
them, can not be said to enjoy advantages equal to 
those which are offered to young men. The Evans- 
ton College for Ladies seeks to make these special 
provisions, and to aid the North-Western University 
to accomplish its nobly undertaken task, the higher 
education of women; to furnish to the young ladies 
a home, ample for their accommodation and suffi- 
ciently tasteful to render their university life attract- 
ive and pleasant. 

To raise money for the erection of buildings is 
manifestly the first and most important work to be 
accomplished. The town of Evanston has presented 
convenient and spacious grounds to the college, on 
condition that a suitable building is erected within 
two years. For this purpose the trustees ask the 
friends of the enterprise to contribute fifty thousand 
dollars. Careful calculations show that such a build- 
ing as is absolutely necessary can not be completed 
and furnished for less than this sum, and if the Trust- 
ees have not misinterpreted the significance of the 
“new departure” in the interest of women, this will 
not be thought too large. 

It is proposed to properly commemorate those 
who, by their contributions, aid in this most worthy 
undertaking. Any one giving $25,000 may select 
the name by which the building shall be designated. 
Appropriate methods have been devised for incorpo- 
rating in the building, public and permanent record 
of the names of all who assist by their benevolence 
in its erection. 

In ordtr to enter as soon as possible upon an effi- 
cient execution of the designs, they have rented the 
building and adopted the school heretofore known 
as the “ North-Western Female College.” The next 
scholastic year will open on September 13, 1871, 
under the auspices of the Evanston College for 
Ladies, in this building, which, however, will be used 
only until the new and permanent buildings of the 
Ladies’ College are ready for occupancy. 


BostoN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—The Annual 
Report and Catalogue of this vigorous institution is 
on our table. It shows health, strength, progress, 
and a determination to attain and maintain the high- 
est rank of a theological seminary. Eighty-one stu- 
dents have enjoyed its advantages during the past 
year. A full and strong faculty, and a number of 
eminent lecturers in special courses await the coming 
of the students of the next year. An admirable digest 





of the statistics of all the theological institutions of 
the country for 1870, is a valuable paper in the 
report, and shows our own denomination to be in a 
healthy and progressive state in this respect. The 
prospects are still brightening that before long the 
Seminary will be permanently located in its own 
building. Professor Patten by his faithful labors has 
secured nearly the whole of the $100,000 of endow- 
ment, which is the condition on which an honored 
and well-known patron of the school has agreed to 
erect the buildings at a cost of not less than $100,000, 
and in a few months it is expected the corner-stone 
of the Seminary’s future kome will be laid. At 
present the Trustees have secured the whole upper 
portion of the spacious new building erected by the 
Boston Wesleyan Association. This provides a most 
convenient and central location in the very heart of 
the city. It is within twenty feet of the Music Hall 
on the one side, and on another is equally near the 
shrine of New England Methodism, the old Brom- 
field-Street Church. The rooms, both for students 
and for school exercises, are al! that could be desired. 
The terms of admission are generous and well adapted 
to the necessities of the varying circumstances of the 
student. The accommodations provided for them 
are commodious and comfortable, and the student is 
enabled to reduce the cost of his living to a very low 
figure. The only charge made by the Seminary is 
one of six dollars a year toward incidental expenses. 
All ordinary instructions, the use of dormitory, library, 
etc., are entirely gratuitous. Cases of sickness and 
special necessity are also generously provided for by 
benevolent friends of the institution. 


UsELEss Work.—There is a kind of slavery to 
which women of a certain class subject themselves 
which is not much spoken of. We do not allude to 
fashion or wealth, which are the tyrants of many, 
but to needless work, which is the tyrant of the mid- 
dle classes; the merciless master that overtasks the 
nerves, overworks the muscles, denies the body proper 
exercise, the mind proper food, and brings the youth- 
ful matron to premature invalidism and an early 
grave. In the farm-house home of a young and 
well-to-do couple we should certainly expect health, 
refinement, and cheerfulness; but we find rooms 
strictly clean, adorned with home-made carpets and 
rugs, the chambers abounding in quilts of toilsome 
patchwork, and countless tidies of numberless care- 
ful stitches. We find the large dairy well cared for, 
and all the minutiz of housekeeping faultless, and 
all this the work of one woman. What wonder that 
the mistress of this home, and the slave to all this 
néatness and display, is usually thin in flesh, melan- 
choly in mind, sour in temper, nervous in manner, 
and ill in health! She takes no time for rambles 
over woods and fields, or rides over breezy hills, or 
for fresh and interesting books that would keep the 
body strong and the mind cheerful; and by the time 
several children have added to her needful and need- 
less work, she grows a fretful invalid, and sinks, 
while yet young, to her only rest—the grave. 

And we have observed in village homes of the 
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middle classes that the house which was most scru- 
pulously neat, most profusely ornamented with fancy 
work, whose presses were fullest of elaborately 
trimmed under-clothing, had a pale-faced invalid for 
a mistress, who could not walk a mile, or converse 
an hour, or write two pages, or enjoy a hearty romp 
with her children. 

Wherever the tyrant useless work enslaves the 
wife and mother, there are few books, uncultivated 
children, no enjoyments, no health, no heart home. 
How much better for the village matron to walk, to 
visit the poor, to enjoy life, to educate her children! 
How much better to have the farm-house without 
carpets, or patchwork, the rooms disordered even, 
and its mistress rosy with health and cultivated in 
mind! How much better for any home to have its 
adornings of painful stitches fewer, and its rooms and 
furniture not too nice for boys’ romping and girls’ 
amusements! How much better to have the gar- 
ments plain, and the mother’s strength, and love, 
and advice blessing these sons and daughters in 
mature life, instead of all this excessive striving for 
order and neatness; this constant bowing down to 
love of display a few years, and then—the empty 
chair, the new grave on the hill-side, the motherless 
flock in the broken home! 


THE GOLDEN AGE FOR YOUNG MEN.—This is 
an age of wonderful activity and progress in all the 
arts of social life, all the natural sciences, the en- 
largement of literature, and the increasing influence 
of sentiments uttered in public addresses or issued 
from a teeming press. In our own country there is 
also a wonderful accession to population from foreign 
countries, consisting of a mixed multitude, diverse in 
nationality, language, private manners, mental habits, 
and religious faith, Thus our population is far from 
a settled condition; not turbulent, indeed, but sway- 
ing to and fro, rushing into new channels, and spread- 
ing over unoccupied tracts like the inbreaking ocean. 
No man can know the full characteristics of the 
nation that is yet to spring out of these diverse 
elements when they shall have been commingled 
into one blood, and their various tongues become 
assimilated into one truly American language. The 
grand resultant nationa! life must differ from any 
thing the world has yet seen. 

This state of things imposes a sacred and weighty 
responsibility upon the Christian Church. Her future 
position, and her power to elevate and save depend 
very greatly on the clearness with which she dis- 
covers her mission, and the courage with which, at 
the present time, she enters upon it. First of all, 
the Bible must be rendered a well-spring of life and 
happiness to every community and family of the 


‘land, and its blessed truths made the fundamental 


principles and the crowning glory of our civilization. 
The infusion of divine truth must save science from 
unbelief, literature from immorality, and our common 
manners from godlessness. Are there changes in 
population and new districts opening where, a few 
years since, only wild beasts and savage men held 
possession, and the car of the successive seasons 





rolled unnoticed over the unbroken prairies? The 
Bible must be given such districts, for if our various, 
and often antagonistic, social elements, are to be 
assimilated into a God-fearing, law-abiding, country- 
loving people, where the school-house and the taste- 
ful and truly evangelic church shall not only enliven 
the landsacpe, but enlighten and bless the popula- 
tion, the Bible, and the power which centers in it, 
must go forth now to win its triumphs, and lay in 
morality and religion the deep foundations of our 
national greatness. 

We can not now speak of what ought to be done 
by Christian minds in the fields of science, of litera- 
ture, and of the arts, of what ought to be done in 
the defense of the truth assailed by Satan and the 
world; nor yet what ought to be done in the great 
missionary enterprises of this age, by which civiliza- 
tion and Christianity are pushing their way in ever- 
widening inroads into heathen lands and securing 
there permanent and powerful establishments. 

In all these great interests dependence is, of neces- 
sity, placed chiefly upon young men. They alone 
have the needed physical vigor, the faculty of accom- 
modating themselves to the ever-changing conditions 
of the world, and of the work to be done in it; they 
can gather up and wield with best effect the results 
of the more recent discoveries. They, with ardor 
undamped by disappointment, can battle most hope- 
fully and therefore most courageously in every field. 
And they, in social life, in business connections, and 
in the Church of Jesus Christ, must be the especial 
reliance of our country in this crisis of her history. 
Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth! and let thy 
heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth! but be 
sure to “rejoice in the Lord” that thou mayest 
“rejoice evermore.” 


Tue Poor PopE!—If Pius IX was not bound to 
consider himself a martyr, he would be grateful to 
the Italian Government for the kind provisions made 
for his dignity and comfort, if not for the manner in 
which he was relieved from the responsibility of civil 
office. The law recently passed by the Italian Par- 
liament declares the Pope’s person sacred and in- 
violable ; constitutes any attempt against it an offense 
punishable like a similar attempt against the king; 
gives him the same honors every-where in Italy that 
are due to royal rank, and maintains the privileges 
paid him by Catholic sovereigns; permits him to 
have guards and palaces ; pays him 3,225,000 livres 
annually, free from taxation; excepts his residences 
from visitation by public officials, and the records 
and other spiritual papers of the pontifical offices 
from seizure ; gives foreign envoys to the Papal court 
all the immunities of regular ambassadors ; exempts 
seminaries and other institutions in Rome, and its 
suburbs, from the supervision of the school authori- 
ties of the kingdom ; concedes to the clergy the right 
to assemble; relieves bishops from taking the oath 
of allegiance to the king, and denies any appeal from 
the spiritual acts of the ecclesiastical authorities, 
while religious liberty is preserved by acknowledging 
no compulsory sanction to these acts. 
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